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“A stowaway, Sir—I hope!” 
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| HREE FEATHERS makes 


of every celebration an eventful occasion. This famous } 
blended whiskey is designed for gracious entertaining 

. the preferred selection of those who demand finer 
things in life. You will find it worthwhile to insist on 


THREE FEATHERS at your favorite bar or package store. 
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The Finest Whiskey Money Gan Buy 


OLDETYME DISTILLERS, INC., W.Y.C, * DISTILLERIES IN MARYLAND & KENTUCKY + 90 PROOF BLENDED WHISKEY + 75% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
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ALL THESE BOOKS WERE 
|. DISTRIBUTED 


—among members of the Book-of-the-Month Club 


* 







fue cul lwo books-of:the-month you buy 


THOMAS MANN 


RE E .TO NEW MEMBERS 


a novel more praised by critics 
than any work of fiction in 1938. 


Joseph 


VERY two months the Book-of-the-Month Club 
distributes a valuable library volume free, as a 
book-dividend. Those above—a few of the many 

given in the past to members—are merely presented 
as an illustration of the kind of book given. As a 
member, you would receive a book-dividend for 
every two books-of-the-month you purchased. 





If you watch best-seller lists, you will observe that 
the book-of-the-month is always among the most 
popular current books. Ordinarily it is a book you 
are anxious not to miss. Whenever this is the case, 
obviously you benefit enormously by buying it from 
the Club—because of the unique book-dividend sys- 
tem. Last year over $2,500,000 worth of books were 
distributed free—among the Club’s members. 


will put aside a copy of JOSEPH IN EGYPT. We will 
then at once send you a booklet outlining what the 
Book-of-the-Month Club does. for book-readers and 
how such enormous values can be given to you. 
There are no fees for joining, and you pay no fixed 
sum per year. All you need do is buy four books a 
year from the Club. 


If, after reading the booklet, you decide to join the 
Club, we shall send you the two-volume edition of 
JOSEPH IN EGYPT being held for you. Over 175,000 
book-reading families—composed of just such dis- 
cerning but busy readers as yourself—now use this 
sensible, thorough and economical means of keeping 
up with the best new books. 





in Egypt 


By Thomas Mann 


IN TWO VOLUMES - BOXED 


But, please understand, you are never 
obliged to take the book-of-the-month our 
judges choose. Nor are you expected to buy 
one book every month, All iraportant new 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
385 Madison Avenuc, New York, N. Y. 














PLEASE send me without cost, a booklet outlining how the 


Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request involves me in no 
obligation to subscribe to your service. It is understood that if I 
decide to join I will receive a free copy of JOSEPH IN EGYPT. 












RETAIL PRICE $5.00 


EW works of literature have received more 
general praise than this novel, whose author 
is perhaps the world’s leading man of letters 
today. JOSEPH IN EGYPT is the latest book- 


books are very carefully reported upon. As a 
member you can do one of three things in 
any month: order the book-of-the-month; 
order some other new book you are particu- 
larly anxious not to miss; or, instruct the 
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Please print plainly 














dividend selected for free distribution among Address , = te ea ee | 
Book-of-the-Month Club members, and one more Club not to send you any book at all. ioe 
striking example of how advantageous it is for : ‘ , _— 

book-lovers to belong to the Club. Mail the cou- The simple offer we make here is this: City eee 


pon at the right, if you are interested in joining. 





mail the inquiry coupon at the right, and we bora 
_ P om Business Connections, if any 








Official Position or Occupation ss 
Books shipped to Canadian members, DUTY PAID, through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada) Ltd. 
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this is the First Issue of The JUDGE in the NEW, Large 
Page Size—and coming to you a good four weeks earlier 


It had long seemed desirable, for many and 
good reasons, to push forward the publi- 
cation date of The JUDGE. But how to 
do that without having one issue crowding 
upon the heels of another? 


Judge Jr., came to the rescue, as usual. 
Said he, “Simple enough. We'll combine 
the November-December and extend all 
subscriptions to take care of the combina- 
tion of the two months.” 


So, from now on, The JUDGE 


“Fine,” responded the Managing Editor, 
“that will put us weeks earlier on the 
stands and—” “While we are at it,” inter- 
rupted Judge Jr. “let's give ‘the faithful’ a 
bonus .... we'll go to the large page size— 


“Even better,” chirped the Art Staff, “now, 
we can really hit new highs—” 


And that, good people, is how great move- 
ments are born, 


in the New, Large size... 


a full month earlier every month and no advance in price 
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1—Christopher Sholes invents 
the typewriter, 1867. 


2—Battle of Austerlitz, 1805. 
Christopher Sholes gets his hands 
covered with ink changing type- 
writer ribbon, 1867. James Monroe 
discovers the Monroe Doctrine, one 
of the greatest coincidences in his- 
tory, 1823. 


3—IIlinois admitted to Union, 
1818. First cases of pre-Christmas 
politeness among elevator men and 
apartment house telephone oper- 
ators noticed, 1938. 


4—Battle of Feeply Falls, Mas- 
sachusetts, two local patriots re- 
ceiving shoulder abrasions, 1780; 
Feeply Falls Chamber of Commerce 
still trying to get it mentioned in 
history books, 1938. 


5—Martin Van Buren born, 
1782. Female lawyer breaks into 
paper without being referred to as 
Portia, 1905. Christopher Sholes 
calls in man to change typewriter 
ribbon, 1867. 


6—Delaware, with consent of 
Du Ponts, ratifies Constitution, 
1787. Chinese labor exclusion act 
passed, China takes it coolie, 1894. 
Sex abolished by law in Kansas and 
Massachusetts, 1939. 


7—Society leader commits sui- 
cide on learning that she has been 
serving other cigarets than those 
used by Mrs. Killaen Van Saddle- 
straddle of New York, 1938. 

8—President Jefferson sends 
first message to Congress; no men- 
tion of dinner at $100 a plate, 1801. 


9—Ronald Feep, Wablet Plee- 
vey and Jasper Footly all light ciga- 
rets from same match and are im- 
mediately struck dead by lightning, 
1926. Christopher Sholes sells the 
typewriter, 1890. 
10—Spanish-American War 
called on ac- 
count of Dewey, 
1898. Mississippi 
admitted to Un- 
ion after promis- 
ing to refrain 
from originating 
any more levee 
& river music, 
1817. 
11—L. R. Windham, Danville, 


Va., nerves jangled by Camels, 
throat racked by coughs from Old 
Golds and completely unsatisfied 
by Chesterfields, narrowly escapes 
deportation on complaint of Amer- 
ican Advertising Association, 1938. 


12—First National Republican 
Convention, nothing viewed with 





alarm. 
13—Battle of Fredericksburg, 
1862. Mean temperature grows 


meaner, 1938. 

14—George Washington dies, 
1799. Alabama admitted into Un- 
ion; stars start falling, 1819. 

15—Battle of Nashville, 1864. 
Marriage of “A Woman Voter” to 
“Constant Reader” is blessed with 
child: “Pro Bono Publico,” 1903. 

16—Boston Tea Party; no Eng- 
lish accents discernible, 1773. 


The Almanac 


fr 


December 


Originated by Marc Connelly 
and George S. Kaufman 


xxxi days 


17—Eighteenth Amendment 
passed, 1917. Eighteenth Amend- 
ment passed up, 1918—1934. 


18—Thirteenth Amendment 
abolishing slavery, passed; nothing 
done about stiff shirts, 1865. 

19—First vacant lot set aside 


next to skyscraper for measuring 
transatlantic liners, 1908. 


20—Harvard University _ be- 
comes indifferent, 1904. 


21—Cambridge, Mass., founded, 
1630. William Lyon Phelps pro- 
tests, 1631. 


22—Pilgrims land at Plymouth, 
representative of Social Register 
ticking off the names, 1620. 

23—Giuseppe Tutti, father of 
Frutti, born, 1832. 


24—Treaty of Ghent ends war 
with England, 
1812. Ten mil- 
ion unusually 
polite small 
children de- 
cide that they 
can hold out 
another day, 
1938. 


25-CHRISTMAS DAY; 
PEACE ON EARTH, GOOD 
WILL TOWARD MEN, except in 
Spain, China, Ethiopia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Palestine, Russia, Germany 
and points East. 


26—Ground broken for first 
transcontinental railway; Pathe 
News scooped, 1863. 

27—German historians an- 
nounce discovery that Nativity took 
place in Karlsruhe, Germany, 1939. 

28—Woodrow Wilson _ born, 
1856. Government takes control of 
railroads; fails to figure out secret 
coded cross reference system on 
timetables, 1917. Thousands of 
homes gladdened by return of rela- 
tives—to their own homes, 1938. 


29—Texas admitted to Union, 
1845. Single anecdote breaks smok- 
ing car record by containing three 
travelling salesmen, two Irishmen, 
four Englishmen, six Scotchmen, 
eight Jews and a Swede, 1938. 

30—George III succeeds to Eng- 
lish Throne; Big Bill Thompson 
demands recount, 1760. 

31—Assault on Quebec, 1775. 
Thirsty Americans resume attack, 
1919—1934. And so yet another 
twelvemonth marches into the 








musky murk of History’s cedar 
chest—Ring out, Wild Bells! 
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THE BLUE RIBBON TRAINS 
TO FLORIDA 


ALL 
PULLMAN 


NO EXTRA 
FARE 


FINEST 
MODERN 
EQUIPMENT 


FAMOUS 
SEABOARD 
DINING-CAR 
SERVICE 


a meme = 


. agree ne nen em 


on the famous East Coast 


ORANGE 
BLOSSOM 
SPECIAL 


beginning Dec. 15 


Silent, Smooth, Super-swift ELECTRIC Train Service 
ALL THE WAY from New York to West Palm Beach and Miami 


Another FIRST for Seahoard! Always on the alert for 
new ways to provide a faster and more comfortable rail 
trip to Florida, the Seaboard Railway introduces the latest 
development in super-speed rail transportation — 6.000 
H.P. Diesel-electric locomotives. But speed isn’t all. The 
East Coast Orange Blossom Special will assure speed with 
comfort. New tight-lock couplers, rubber draft gear and 
other improvements eliminate jolts and jerks. Every car 
is air-conditioned — no dust, no cinders,-no noise. A wide 
variety of Pullman accommodations: berths, sections, 
bedrooms, compartments, drawing rooms, Club Car, 









Library-lounge Car with modern bar. Lv. New York, 
Penna. Sta. daily at 1:25 PM. First trip December 15th. 


Three other fine Seaboard trains to Florida, with reclin- 
ing-seat coaches, sleeping cars and Library-lounge cars, 
lv. New York at 9:30 AM and 9:45 PM. In addition, the 
West Coast Orange Blossom Special will begin service 
Dec. 15th, lv. Penna. Sta. New York at 1:30 PM. All four 
Seaboard trains offer direct service from New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Washington. Convenient connec- 
tions from eastern cities. 


Fast service to Havana via Key West. By rail, motor-coach and steamer, beginning Dec. 15th. Low fares. 


Consult local Ticket Agent or Seaboard offices at NEW YORK, 12 W. 
51st St., Tel. Clrele 5-7200; BOSTON, 310 Old South Bldg., Tel. Liberty 
2634; PHILADELPHIA, 1428 So. Penn Sq., Tel. Rittenhouse 7154-55; 
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BALTIMORE. 5 & 7 So. Calvert St., Tel. Plaza 4135; WASHINGTON, 
714 Fourteenth St., N.W., Tel. National 0637-8; PITTSBURGH, 331 
Union Trust Bldg., Tel. Atlantic 1945. 


SEABOARD TRAINS ARE COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


SEABUARD RAMWAY 








Sunday 

2:00 Magic Key Hour (Radio Corpora- 
tion of America) NBC Red. Always a 
worthwhile and noteworthy program. 
Frank Black conducting and Clifton Fadi- 
man as master of ceremonies. 

5:30 Ben Bernie (Half-and-Half Smoking 
Tobacco) CBS. Wonder what he does with 
his cigar on this program? It’s the same 
old blarney dispensed with the help of 
Lew Lehr. 

7:00 Jack Benny (Jello) NBC Red. The 
Jello Kid is on the loose again and still 
as good as ever. 

8:00 Charlie McCarthy and Edgar Bergen 
(Chase & Sanborn Coffee) NBC Red. Aid- 
ed and abetted by Don Ameche, Dorothy 
Lamour, Nelson Eddy and the surprisingly 
funny Canovas. 

9:00 Ford Sunday Evening Hour (ford 
Motor Co.) CBS. As nice a way to spend 
your Sunday evening as we can think of. 
Listen to it even if you drive a Chevrolet. 
Monday 
7:30 Eddie Cantor (Camel Cigarettes) 
CBS. Some like him, some don’t. 

8:30 Pick and Pat (Model Smoking To- 
bacco) CBS. Black face comedy for them 
as likes it. 

9:30 Eddy Duchin (Pall Mall Cigarettes) 
NBC Red. If nothing else happens, you 
will be firmly convinced that it is pro- 
nounced Pell Mell. 
worthwhile. 


Phe piano makes it 


Tuesday 

8:30 Information Please (Canada Dry Gin- 
ger Ale) NBC Blue. The best of the pe- 
rennial puzzlers, presided over by Clifton 
Fadiman, and more than aided by John 
Kieran, F.P.A., and other experts. 

10:00 Bob Hope (Pe psode nt Tooth baste) 
NBC Red. You can’t help but .::¢ this 
nonsense. Jerry Colonna and his versatiie 
pipes are awesome and Skinnay Ennis, the 
boy with the perpetual cold, does nicely. 
Wedne sday 

8:30 Paul Whiteman (Chesterfield Ciga- 
rettes) CBS. This still rates as one of the 
best musical items offered. “King of Jazz” 
still holds. 

9:00 Fred Allen (Sal Hepatica and Ipana 
Toothpaste) NBC Red. Funny but still no 
four-alarm fire. 

9:30 Texaco Star Theatre (Texaco Gaso- 
line) CBS. Adolphe Menjou, Una Merkel, 
Charlie Ruggles, Jane Frohman, Kenny 
Baker, Max Reinhardt and guests. Well, 
what else do you want? 

10:00 Kay Kyser's Musical Klass (Lucky 
Strike Cigarettes) NBC Red. A noble ef- 
fort by the affable Kay and his band. 
Where they manage to dig up some of the 
contestants is still a source of amazement 
but $35 is $35. 

Thursday 

9:00 Good News of 1939 (Maxwell House 
Coffee) NBC Red. Robert Young taking 
charge, Frank Morgan for Senator (a land- 
slide) , singing by Phil Regan, and music 
by Meredith Wilson; also Fanny Brice as 
Baby Snooks. 

10:00 Kraft Music Hall (Kraft Cheese) 
NBC Ked. Name us a better M.C. than 
Bing Crosby and you get all the cheese 
you can eat. Robin Burns and Bazooka 
help out all the way. A swell job of an 
nouncing by Ken Carpenter, and notice 
the no applause angle. 

Friday 

8:30 Burns and Allen (Chesterfield Ciga- 
reties) CBS. Gracie gets our vote for the 


Cc A 4 


best screwball in the business. Add Burns, 
Ray Noble and Tony Martin, stir, and 
have a swell time. 

Saturday 

8:00 Tommy Riggs and Betty Lou (Qua- 
ker Oats) NBC Red. More double talk 
that’s clever. Larry Clinton, Bea Wain and 
orchestra provide the musical background, 
8:30 Fred Waring (Bromo-Quinine) NBC 
Red. After having some of his stars re- 
moved by Hollywood, the master showman 
comes back with a new program that can’t 
be beaten. 


boolis 
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Cloudy Trophy, The Romance of Victor 
Hugo, by Leon Daudet. (Morrow, $2.50). 
Victor Hugo as Don Juan from diapers to 
the grave. Leon sympathizes acutely with 
situations. Written carefully and well. 
Death On the Installment Plan, by Louis-Fer- 
dinand Celine. (Little, Brown, $2.75). Of 
all the writers who torture themselves (but 
not their readers) Louis the Frenchman 
has the least pity on himself. In this book 
he creeps into the sewer and yells at the 
top of his voice: “It’s dark, it’s full of dirt, 
it reeks!” 

First the Blade, /y May Merrill Miller. 
(Knopf, $3). The life of Amelie McNeil 
during the Civil War in Missouri and afte 
the Civil War in California. A long, diffuse 
first novel which shows great patience and 
a measure of talent. 

Listen! the Wind, by Anne Morrow Lind- 
bergh. (Harcourt, Brace, $2.50). About the 
flight of the Lindberghs to South America: 
Anne is so considerate and honest that it is 
a pleasure to say she writes well also. 

No Star is Lost, by James T. Farrell. (Van- 
guard, $3). The history of the O'Neills and 
the O'Flahertys of the Chicago slums, in- 
cluding Margaret the Boozer, Al the Bab- 
bitt and Billie the Bum. ‘The truest dia- 
logue to be heard outside the slums them 
selves. The grumblers who muttered that 
Farrell has no pity can read his answer. 
Roots in the Sky, by Sidney Meller. (Mac- 
millan, $3.50). First novel about an im- 
migrant Rabbi and his family in America. 
\ fine idea marred somewhat by too much 
genuflexion before the Rabbi. 

Sailor on Horseback: the Biography of Jack 
London, ly Irving Stone. (Houghton Mif- 
flin, $3) . Irving is more concerned with the 
deeds of Jack London than with his 
thoughts. It is an accurate two-gun biog- 
raphy. 

The Four of Hearts, by Ellery Queen. 
(Stokes, $2) . Ellery Queen enters the Amer- 
ican Wonderland (Hollywood) and _ is 
saved from imbecilitvy by a double murder. 
The book starts out red hot but simmers 
down as it turns to cold logic. 

The Joyful Delaneys, by Hugh Walpole. 
(Doubleday, Doran, $2.50). That man is 
here again! 

The Long Valley, by John Steinbeck. (Vik- 
ing, $2.50). A talented writer who some- 
times tries to fool himself by setting up 
straw men. In this collection of stories, 
Steinbeck does much better without the 
idiots than with them. 

The Medieval Universities, by Nathan 
Schachner. -(Stokes, $3.50). A well written 
history in which the medieval university is 
made the papa of all medieval culture. 
The Spider and the Clock, by 8S. Funaroff. 
(International, $1). Poems of today writ 
ten in a satire as sharp as velvet. Funaroft 
is a fierce warrior against injustice and op- 
pression but he will never subdue the en- 
emy with his poetry. 
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We Married an Englishman, by Ruth and 
Helen Hoffman. (Carrick and Evans, 
$2.75). A pair of American twins deter- 
mune to civilize Iraq by bringing in plumb- 
ing, silk stockings and an Englishman. 
Ruth married the Englishman—or was it 
Helen? 

With Malice Toward Some, by Margaret 
Halsey. (Simon and Schuster, $2). Mar- 
garet slyly unbuttons all the sacred plati- 
tudes about the British; and a platitude 
without pants is like a movie star without 
make-up: it robs you of all illusion. 
Queen Victoria's Mr. Brown, by E. E. P. Tis- 
dall. (Stokes, $3). The biography of 
Queen Victoria’s personal servant John 
Brown. Mr. Brown dictated to the queen; 
he also dictated to the nation, it seems. 
Speaking From Vermont, by (Gov.) George 
D. Aiken. (Stokes, $2). Here is a reliable 
guide through the morass of Republican 
hoopla and Democratic. shenanigans. 


® theatre 


Abe Lincoln in Illi- 
nois, by Robert E. 
Sherwood. (P1 y- 
mouth Theatre). 
Raymond Massey in 


ee 





an inspired charac- 
terization of the 
lanky, lonely man 





from Illinois, leav- 
ing him only just 
before he departs 
from Springfield to 
become President. 
Dame Nature, by Patricia Collinge oul of 
the French by Andre Birabeau. (Booth 
Theatre). The Theatre Guild rides again, 
and the cash register tinkles as Jessie Royce 
Landis, Onslow Stevens and Lois Hall 





guide this story of adolescent love through 
its various problems. 

Hamlet, by William Shakespeare. (St. 
James Theatre). At last the unpurged, un- 
cut, full vigorous grandeur of the great- 
est tragedy, enhanced by the splendid per- 
formance of Maurice Evans. It takes all 
evening, with time out for dinner. 
Hellzapoppin. (46th §=Street Theatre). 
Messrs. Olsen and Johnson in Olsen's and 
Johnson's latest, screwiest funniest musical 
revuc. Slap-happier than Nathan's crack 
that it “was funnier than the Pulitzer 
Prize.” Shucks, it’s funnier than George 
Jaundice Nathan. 

| Have Been Here Eefore, ly J. B. Priestly, 
who has been everywhere before. (Guild 
Iheatre). Mr. Priestly is fooling around 
with reincarnation, but since he isn’t sure 
he believes in it, how can his play be con- 
vincing? 

Kiss the Boys Goodbye, by Clare Boothe, 
not Oscar Wilde. (Henry Miller's Thea- 
tre). Well, well, well, we certainly were 
pretty foxy to think up a play based on the 
search for some one to play the heroine in 
Gone With the Wind, weren't we? 
Lightnin’, by Frank Bacon and Winchell 
Smith. (John Golden Theatre) . Fred Stone, 
always good, has revived the story of 
Lightnin’, the old California-Nevada rip 
who gave the best years of his wife to the 
hotel industry. Still as funny. 

Missouri Legend, by E. B. Ginty (Empire 
Theatre) . Dean Jagger busy as Jesse James, 
the cvangelistical highwayman, good in 
spite of the fact that it makes out a pretty 
scurrilous character to be a Sunday-Go-To- 
Meeting bandit. 

Oscar Wilde, by Leslie and Sewell Stokes 
(Fulton Theatre). Although Robert Mor- 
ley’s portrayal of Wilde is good, just the 
same it seems too bad that someone felt it 
necessary to rake up every shabby detail of 
the unsavoury scandal that ended a bril- 
liant life in tragedy. 


Sing Out the News. (Music Box Theatre), 
Max Gordon, George S. Kaufman, Mog 
Hart, Harold Rome, Charles Friedman, 
Jo Mielzner (see your phone book for ad. 
ditional assists) and others have gotten to. 
gether, and produced a musical. Good. 
The Fabulous Invalid,. by Moss Hart ¢ 
George S. Kaufman. (Broadhurst Theatre), 
Sentimental fantasy: about the theatre and 
how it never dies and how the show mus 
go on, etc. Mildl¥ good. 

You Never Know, ‘by Cole Porter. (Winter 
Garden) . In spite of Clifton Webb, Lupe 
Velez and Libby Holman, you'll never 
know why the usually exceilent Mr. Porter 
dished up this one, which is now running 
for dear life. 


Drums. In case you've been wondering 
about whether or not the sun is clouding 
up a bit here and there over the British 
Empire. See Sabu in this. 

Grand Illusion. A superb French war film 
concerning French prisoners in a German 
prison camp, and preaching that all men 
are fréres, ha ha. 

Hold That Coed. John Barrymore in a com: 
ical approximation of the late Huey Long’s 
Louisiana University antics. Good politi- 
cal satire plus football, a new combination, 
lf | Were King. If we were, we'd blackball 
any offering not bringing us Ronald Col- 
man. This time he is acting Francois Vil- 
lon on very swanky medieval sets. 

Marie Antoinette. Every now and _ then 
Norma Shearer gets her lovely head out of 
the way and you catch glimpses of the 
French Revolution. 

Room Service. The Marx Brothers are a 
littke more organized and hence not quite 
so funny in this, but even so it is a hope 
less case of hysteria from start to finish. 
Secrets of An Actress. This is a misnomet 
since (a) there are no secrets and (b) be- 
cause Kay Francis is required to imper- 
sonate an actress. 

Straight, Place and Show. The Ritz Broth- 
ers charging onto the screen every time 
someone starts to sing some nice songs. 
Strange Boarders. A good British spy mel- 
odrama, full of plans and suspicious char- 
acters. 

Sing You Sinners. Bing Crosby in a new 
role and a new type of musical, which 
comes off beautifully. 

Suez. The story of the building of the 
Suez Canal, with Tyrone Power as Ferdi 
nand de Lesseps, assisted by Annabella, 
Loretta Young and no regard whatsoever 
for the actual story of the Suez Canal. 
The Sisters. Errol Flynn and Bette Davis 
ably supported in a fine drama, well di- 
rected and well produced. Miss Davis 1s 
really a good actress because she knows a 
mood needs more than a different set to 
change it; Errol Flynn turns in his best 
characterization to date. 

There Goes My Heart. Marking the en- 
trance of Hal Roach into full length pic- 
tures, this sutters chiefly from the fact that 
it has been cribbed almost entirely from 
“It Happened One Night.” The dashing 
newspaper man and the runaway heiress 
(Frederic March and Virginia Bruce) are 
all there, and nothing is lacking but fresh- 
ness. 

Too Hot To Handle. A clockwork little 
melodrama about the hazards of being a 
newsreel cameraman. But the old Gable- 
Loy combination seems to need a new 
mainspring. 

You Can't Take It With You. They took 
it to Hollywood, where Frank Capra did a 
competent but not brilliant job on the 
moonstruck Vanderhofs. 
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Memorable Stage 

CharactersAmerica 

Will Never Forget! 

Now... At Last... 

Brought To New 

® Life On The Screen 

Miss JEAN ARTHUR ‘ Mr. JAMES STEWART By This Great All 


as lovely Alice Sycamore as dashing Tony Kirby 


Mr. LIONEL BARRYMORE Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD star Cast! 
as grand Grandpa Vanderhof as staid Anthony P. Kirby 
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_F. DAVIDSON, OF MANSFIELD, OHIO, RECENTLY 
suggested to the WPA a new device for making 
air travel safe. 

Mr. Davidson wants the WPA to trim 500 to 
1,000 feet off all the “highest mountains in the 
West where airplane crashes have occurred in 
the past two years.” He would use the rock 
from the mountains to build transcontinental 
toll highways, thus paying for the whole project. 
This is indeed an astute suggestion. We wish 
to see it carried further, under a new Federal 
agency to be known as the National Admini- 
stration for Neutralizing Nature. 

The NANN could spray the dust-bowl with 
asphalt, thus eliminating dust storms and pro- 
viding a large, paved surface for Sunday drivers. 
By devising a new type of auto, to be driven 
backwards, the NANWN could eliminate the 
head-on crashes which take such toll on our 
highways. 

Many big fires start in cellars, and by re- 
moving the first stories from all buildings, the 
NANN could prevent such fires from spread- 
ing. Also this measure would confound Ameri- 
can second-story workers. 

Finally, by scooping four feet of water off the 
surface of the Mississippi the NANN could end 
its toll-taking floods; and the water could be 
placed in Long Island Sound to keep sailboats 
from running aground. 

Not only would the NANN bring this nation 
back to normalcy; it would also prove a boon 
to Republicans: it would infuriate them to the 
point of apoplexy, thus ending their pitiful 
sufferings. 


THEY JUST 
took away our 
fish story edi- 
tor. While 
they were tying the straitjacket we crept close 
and he whispered these facts in our ear: 

Swimming in Lake Michigan, Adam Pronibis 
bumped into a 15-pound carp. He seized it, 
wrestled with it, and finally brought it ashore. 

While boating in Lake Manitou, Ind., Virgil 
‘mith saw a large bass. He smacked at it with 
an oar; the fish catapulted into the boat, and 
Virgil Smith subdued it and later ate it. 

In The Dalles, Ore., they found the barber 
killing fish in shallow water by throwing rocks 
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at them. They fined the haircutter five seeds. 

In West Branch, Iowa, Mrs. E. W. Erickson 
tried worms, crawdads, and cheese and caught 
nothing. As she was leaving she baited her 
hook with chewing gum and cast once. She 
caught a two-pound bass. 

In Idaho Falls, Idaho, Boyd Clayton hooked a 
12-pound salmon which fought so fiercely that 
Policeman Paul Crowder, who happened to be 
in the boat, had to shoot it 
with his revolver to save 
Clayton from being dragged 
into the drink. 

VVV 
OUR BALKAN CORRESPOND- 
ent, Miss Margaret Juers, 
recently tried to make a 
purchase at a Moham- 
medan shop in Montene- 
gro. Now her preétty little 
head is reeling. 

She stood in the dim shop 
until she made out the proprietor, sitting cross- 
legged in the shadows. 

“I want to buy a pipe,” she said. 

“A hookah-pipe?” the merchant inquired 
politely. 

“Yes, yes, that’s what I want,” said our cor- 
respondent. 

The shop-keeper brightened. “A hookah- 
pipe with amber mouthpieces and two tubes?” 
he asked. 

“Yes!” cried Miss Juers happily. 
you know?” 

“In a silver holder?” the merchant went on, 
stroking his moustaches with pleasure. 

“Yes, yes, that would be grand. Will you 
please show me such a pipe?” Miss Juers said. 

At this the storekeeper started, and a deep 
melancholy replaced the smile on his face. 

“I’m sorry,” he said in a dull tone, “but I’m 
all out of those pipes.” With a sigh he fell back 
on his cushions. “Peace be with you,” he intoned, 
sorrowfully combing a roach from his beard. 


“How did 


VVV 


Some students contend that the dyspeptic 
mole of Carthage was the most highly devel- 
oped mammal. It never did anything at all; the 
fossil records indicate that it didn’t even think. 


VVV 


YOU WILL BE GLAD TO LEARN THAT OUR BOOK, 
“One Million Reasons for Not Living in Cali- 
fornia,” is growing more voluminous. Soon it 
will be ready for the press. 

Chapter 13, entitled “How to Dodge Sky- 


” 


scrapers,” will contain this interesting case his- 


, Oyez Oyer 


I cannot say how the truth may be; 
. Itell the tale as ‘twas told to me. 





Sir Walter Scott 


tory: A certain family inhabited a ranch in the 
Imperial Valley, and one day an earthquake 
visited them. Really it was a series of quakes; 
tremors of varying intensity came every few 
hours. 

The family welcomed the quake itself, like 
true native sons. But every now and then a 
vase toppled off the mantel, or a rare old aba- 
lone shell splintered on the floor. The family, 
being addicted to knickknacks, con- 
sidered this unfair. 

Finally they gathered all their bric- 
a-brac, stowed it in a tub and put the 
tub in the center of the living room 
where they could keep an eye on it. 

Then the chandelier fell in the tub. 


VVV 


IN TIENTSIN NOT LONG AGO, H. MASAKI 
left his post in the Japanese Foreign 
Office. He felt strange stirrings in his 
breast. He swallowed several slugs of 
distilled bamboo, and sucked up a quart of 
Fujiyama XXX. Then he threw away his spec- 
tacles and equipped himself with a large pistol. 

He walked to the waterfront, stole a skiff, 
and paddled out to a Chinese gunboat. 

“In the name of the Japanese Empire,” he 
shrilled, “I dlemand that you slurrender!” He 
brandished his gat and showed his teeth. 

The crew, awed, allowed H. Masaki to run 
up his country’s flag. 

They figured they'd be taken anyway, and 
what would it matter in a thousand years. 


VVV 


“THE CHARACTERS DEPICTED IN THIS PHOTO- 
play are fictitious,” announced the management 
of the Astor Theatre, New York, in a valiant 
effort to protect itself from the after-effects of 
Marie Antoinette. “Any similarity to actual 
persons, living or dead, is purely coincidental.” 

This, having seen the picture, we believe. 


THE LARVAL PE- 
ruvian newt 
presents some 
phenomenal as- 
pects. This little 
amphibian, nor- 
mally about a centimetre in length, feels a 
strong desire to eat frogs and spends its days 
pursuing them. On rare occasions it overtakes 
a frog, but it cannot consume its prey owing to 





7 





the fact that frogs are approximately 20 times 
bigger than larval Peruvian newts. 

Few larval Peruvian newts ever reach the 
adult stage. 


VVV 


SINCE YOU'RE ALL INTERESTED IN ‘THE SMALL 
Business Man, we might as well tell you about 
Walter of Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Walter had a machine shop and a bare liv- 
ing 20 years ago. But a friend of his got stuck 
with an orchard and had to sell it at auction: 
and just to help him out, Walter bid in the 
orchard for $40. 

Walter’s wife thought he was bats. 

But the apples went with the orchard. ‘Tom 
Skinner, another friend of Walter's, had a flower 
stand on the Boston Post Road, so he let Wal- 
ter sit there on Sundays (when his machine 
shop was closed), trying to sell his apples. 

















wile and two sons. Now Mrs. Walter 
never mentions apple orchards any 
more. 


VVV 


A SINISTER LITTLE STORY, RICK 
with occult implications, comes to 
our desk from Swarthmore, Pa. 

One Kenneth Reed put 24 gold. 
fish in a well on a golf-course, say. 
ing, “They'll eat up the mosqui. 
toes.” 

He returned in a week. The 
goldfish were gone, but hundreds 
of mosquitoes were flying around 
the well. 


VVV 


A MISS BERTHA PALMER, DIRECTOR 
of Scientific Temperance Instruc 
tion of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, has just con. 
ducted a series of curious experi- 
ments. 

She irrigated seeds with alcohol 
and found that they only sprouted 











He sold all the apples for $300. He closed his 
machine shop, took his $260 profit, and opened 
a hot dog and apple stand. His is an unusual 
hot dog stand, because he only serves good hot 
dogs. Having split a half-a-million of them, 
he has developed a sixth sense for evaluating 
hot dogs. 

Walter says it takes pure beef to make a good 
hot dog. If a hot dog makes Walter think of 
pigs, back goes the whole shipment to the 
wholesaler. 

Walter has cards and letters from all over 
the world, testifying to the fatal fascination of 
his franks. “Gee, we could use one of your 
franks in gay Paree,” says one traveller. An- 
other writes from the Belgian Congo. “There's 
plenty of heat but no hot dogs here,” he says. 
“And do we miss yours!” 

Walter's place today is worth $10,000. Walter 
stays on duty day and night, flanked by his 
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half as high as normal seeds. (Miss 
Palmer said that milk would kill 
the seeds, but added that this was 
not relevant.) 
She showed a goldfish preserved 
in alcohol. It had turned white. 
Now this is all very well, and 
Heaven knows we are not a drink- 
ing man. But we feel that Miss 
Palmer ought at least to familiar- 
ize herself with our famous Water 
Experiments, renowned in scien- 
tific circles the world over. 
We poured a glass of water into 
a bottle of ink. Not only did the 
resulting mixture spill all over ev- 
erything, but you could hardly 
write with it. 
We showered a cat with water 
and it scratched us. 
We immersed a six-months baby 
in water and it only grew half as 
large as a similar baby kept in air. 
A third baby, immersed in Mar: 
tinis, had to be thrown out before 
the conclusion of the experiment. 
Finally we filled our paternal 
grandfather’s brandy glass_ with 
colored water. He turned a dull 
mahogany color and exploded into 
1,000 pieces. 
We hope that Miss Palmer will 
try to be more scientific in future, 
and pay some attention to our 
famous Water Experiments. 





VVV 


NEW DATA FOR OUR BOOK, “ONE MILLION 
Reasons for Not Living in California,” has just 
come in. It concerns the Californian method of 
using the U. S. mails, as discovered by horrified 
Postmaster Pierce of Gridley, Calif.: he found 
a tiny kitten that had been 
stuffed through the pack 
age slot in the postoffice. It 
was sitting bewildered on 
the first-class mail, with a 
one-cent stamp affixed to 
its head. 


VVV 


MARSHAL NEY, THE BRAV- 
est of the brave, was scared 


om stiff of spiders. 
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Mrs. Prammer began to feel slightly appre- 
hensive as the taxi neared its destination. It 
was not her husband’s headache, for he usu- 
ally seemed to have them when social dinners 
were imminent. It was her brother, Vincent 
Gerhard, who caused that vague feeling of 
uneasiness. 

Gerhard was a handsome young man, 
though a bit too much bronzed for conven- 
tion’s sake. Yet he was doing her a service in 
acting as her escort, and she in turn was doing 
him one in introducing him to a social exist- 
ence again. 

“I trust you can carry on a conversation 
again after all this time,” she almost whispered. 

“Course I can,” he 
answered with assur- 
ance. “Those three 
years I was marooned 
after the shipwreck 
didn’t altogether isolate 
me from life. I had 
that volume of the en- 
cyclopedia with me, 
you remember, and it 
was mighty informa- 
tive.” 

“I hope so,” she re- 
plied anxiously. “The 
Freytags are such talk- 
ers, too.” 

A few minutes later 
they arrived at their 
hosts’ home, and she 
introduced, ‘““My brother, Vincent Gerhard.” 

“Gerard?” asked Mr. Freytag. 

“No, Gerhard. Like Friedrich Wilhelm Ed- 
ward Gerhard, German archeologist, born at 
Posen November 19th, 1795. Educated at Bres- 
lau—” 

“Vincent, dear,” called Mrs. Prammer, “I'd 
like you to meet some friends. 
This is my old friend Mrs. Van 
Tassel, who’s also from Indiana 
—Frankfort, wasn’t it?” 

“Oh, yes,” Gerhard said. “City 
and county seat of Clinton 
County, forty miles northwest of 
Indianapolis. Founded 1830—” 

“Vincent, do you know Mr. 
Fuller?” asked the apprehensive 
Mrs. Prammer. 

“How do you do, Mr. Fuller?” 
inquired Gerhard. “Not George 
Fuller, are you?” 

“No, sir; James T.—for Thom- 
as—Fuller.” 

“Thought not,” chuckled Ger- 
hard. “George Fuller, American 
figure and portrait painter, was 
born at Deerfield, Massachusetts, 
in 1822. At the age of 20—” 

“Dinner is served,”” announced 
the butler. 

“Have you known Mr. Frey- 
tag long?” asked his dinner part- 
ner. 

“No,” admitted Gerhard. 
“Never heard of him before. 
Only Freytag I’ve heard of was 
Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Frey- 
tag, German philologist, born at 
Luneberg on September 18, 
1788.” 

“Boy, you’re up on your gene- 
alogy,” observed the gentleman 
Opposite. 
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“An interesting subject,” 
Gerhard replied. ‘‘From 
Genos, family, and logos, the- 
ory. San Georgio’s Montis fer- 
rati marchionum et principum 
regiae propagum successionumque 
series—” 

“What excellent clams, Mrs. 
Freytag!” burst in Mrs. Pram- 
mer with unusual vigor. 

“A branch of the Gastrop- 
oda family,” her brother an- 
nounced brightly. “I know 
‘em from Azygobranchia to Zyg- 
obranchia. In sub-class I, the 
Streptoneura, there is first the 
A spidobranchia, subdivided in- 
to Docoglossa and Rhipido- 

glossa—” 

“Are you go- 
ing to the Don- 
ner funeral to- 


upsy-daisy bor. “I’ve never been.”’ 


“July is much too ear- 
ly,” corrected Gerhard. 
“No shooting till after 
August 31st, according to 
the Ground Game Act of 
1906.” 

“Are you sure? Why, 
my London representa- 
tive bet me—but I guess 
gambling debts aren’t en- 
forceable.” 

“They are in Eng- 
land,’’ Gerhard an- 
nounced, “subject to cer- 
tain rules of public pol- 


Chant an ode to the open road 
And the cinder firm in your eye; 
And the hat that's lost, and the hair 
that's tossed, 
And the sudden cloud in the sky; 
And the dress that's drenched, and the 
neck that's wrenched, 
As the driver stops too fast; 
And the way you freeze as the gentle 
breeze 
Turns into an icy blast. 


Oh, some may feel that a foeman's steel 
Is the way one meets defeat; icy. See Leake on Contracts, 
But a Waterloo is awaiting you Fourth Edition, page 
In the guise of the rumble seat. 529.” 
“Then maybe you'll 
have to go to Geneva 
with me, after all, Ar- 


ELLA BRODY 


millinery 


morrow?” Mrs. Prammer hastily 
asked her dinner partner. 

“At funerals in ancient Rome, 
mourners wore a black dress 


thur,” laughed a young widow at the other end of 
the table. 

“Geneva is at the extreme southwest corner 
of Lake Leman,” stated Gerhard. “The canton 


For you to notice— 
For looking nice— 
This bonnet bought on 

A doll's advice, 


, 


rooms?” 


called lugubria,” volunteered Ger- 
hard. “Oldenberg says—” 

“Will you have some mush- 
the lady on his left 


is, save for Zug, the smallest in the Swiss con- 
federation, while the city is now surpassed by 
Zurich and Basel.” 

“Really?” asked a disinterested voice. 


With streamers caught on 
And veils that float is 
For looking twice— 
And for you to notice. 
MARY B. DURYEE 


asked to remind him of the wait- 
ing servitor. 

“Ah, yes,” he answered. “A 
mushroom is from the Latin 
fungus. Saccardo estimated the 
number of varieties as 32,000 in 
1889, which includes 400 speci- 
mens of Myxomycetes and 650 of Schizomycetes—” 

“I’m going partridge shooting in England 
next July,” a guest was heard to say to his neigh- 








"Well, what are you hanging around for, nosey?” 





“Oh, yes indeed. Have you never read ‘His- 
tory of the Liberty of the Swiss’ by Gibbon? He 
was born at Putney, Surrey, on April 27th, 
1737. His mother, Judith Porten——” 

“We bought a new furnace last week,” broke 
in Mrs. Prammer in desperation. 

“Furnace is from the Latin fornax. In the old 
copper-smelting district of Arabia Petraea, clay 
blast-pipes have been found in slag heaps, 
showing—” 

“That exotic geography floors me,” admitted 
the host hopefully. “Has anybody 
seen— 

“Geography is from geo, earth, 
and graphos, write,” offered Ger- 
hard. “It is the exact and organ- 
ized knowledge of the distribution 
of phenomena on the surface of 
the earth.” 

“Mrs. Freytag, would you be ter- 
ribly angry if I left?” pleaded the 
tortured Mrs. Prammer. “Vincent 
will take me home. I’m so worried 
about my poor husband’s condi- 
tion.” 

“I’m so sorry,” said the hostess, 
looking very much relieved. “Has 
your brother-in-law any giddiness, 
Mr. Gerhard?” 

Gerhard looked about him blank- 
ly. “Giddiness? Giddiness? I 
wouldn't know,” he explained fi- 
nally; “that must be in volume 
GIC-HAR.” 


—ROBERT S. HOLZMAN. 
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the Senator-at-large 


Into the 77th Congress will march men fresh 
from the November elections who will have no 
reason to be pleased with the things that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has said about them over the 
summer and the fall. A great deal of their per- 
sonal resentment will have passed, as it always 
does with time, but deep in their hearts will 
be the constant willingness to oppose the Presi- 
dent’s pronouncements. In that 
Congress will be shaped the 
trends of the 1940 major party 
conventions and men will be 
measured for their fitness to 
those trends. The resourceful- 
ness of the Chief Executive is so 
amazing that all of the old rules 
have to be abandoned in trying to anticipate 
his tactics. So you can get ready for a grand 
slug fest almost from the opening day. 


VVV 


A bumblebee followed Marvin McIntyre up 
the steps of a country house on the Hudson 
River. He made a lazy gesture toward it with 
his left hand, and walked through the screen 
doors into a mellow hall that would drive an 
interior decorator balmy if he tried to repro- 
duce the same effect. It is a quiet, comfortable 
and restful hall, filled with things that only 
people who live in a house can accumulate. A 
great Dutch clock alongside a Chinese Chip- 
pendale chest, an English Church settle facing 
an authentic Spanish cabinet, and 
over in the other end a life-size 
bronze of the master of the house 
when he was a young man back in 
1911. 

McIntyre turned to the right, 
walked down the hall into one of 
those little rooms that men like to 
have around the place and which 
is just their own. There, seated at 
an old desk which was a little the 
worse for wear, wearing a blue shirt 
open at the collar, and no tie, re- 
laxed, happy because he was home, 
sat a man who looked as if he had 
nothing more serious on his mind 
than to investigate the condition of 
the hay crop on the place anytime 
he got around to it that day. 

It was Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
President of the United States, sit- 
ting in a delightfully shabby room 
of unbroken quiet, except for the 
noise made by the bumblebee 
which had located Mac again and 
was pounding at the window screen 
to get in. 


VVV 


The flood of pictures released for 
publicity purposes in the last weeks 
of the campaign in New York State 
left the newspaper reader convinced 
that the campaign for Governor 
was between a pipe and a mustache. 
The New York campaign had one 
good result, however, and that was 


HOME; BUZZING BEES; 
PRESIDENTIAL POPPING 


that Senator Wagner found it easy to smile 
while soliciting votes. That smile has been 
noticeably absent for a good many years. 


VVV 


Presidential possibilities are popping up all 
over the place. It is pretty generally agreed 
that the genial Jim Farley has developed, with- 

out apparently trying too much, 


A GENTLEMAN AT 2” amazing following. Jesse 


Jones, Chairman of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, 
is discussed almost as frequently, 
and the name of Senator Bennett 
Clark is always heard in any 
such discussions, particularly in 
the West and Middlewest. It would be well to 
subscribe for the Congressional Record of the 
next Congress if you have a leaning towards 
reading early nominations and campaign an- 
nouncements. 


VVV 


Some morning after breakfast at the May- 
flower in Washington stand in the lobby long 
enough and you will receive unquestionable 
proof of President Roosevelt's intention to run 
for a third term. You don’t have to move across 
the lobby to have thrust upon you an equal 
amount of proof that he won’t do anything of 
the kind; and sometime within the forenoon, 
from some equally authoritative source you will 


"I've stood it as long as | can." 


be positively assured that he couldn’t be elected 
in any event. By that time you are too dizzy to 
go out on the street alone anyhow so you 
might as well spend the rest of the day there 
and hear the scintillating hundred more rumors 
about everything else going on in town. You 
can’t dodge a rumor in Washington; it sneaks 
up behind you, bites you on the ear, and 
crawls up under your hat when you least ex- 
pect it; and if you aren’t careful you'll take it 
home with you and turn it loose. 


VVV 


Down in Washington, in the beautiful Indian 
Summer, a man died and was buried for the 
eleventh time. The illustrious spokesman of 
the President who lived and died with seven 
Presidents was born again, lived a week, and 
was thrown out the window into the still open 
grave, by the President. This spokesman has 
been born and died so often that nobody pays 
much attention to either his coming or his 
going. What Styx he fears or from what pollen 
he comes no one knows. He is just around 
once in a while and speaks importantly for a 
moment and then quietly and tiredly climbs 
into his hearse. . It is to be hoped that on his 
next appearance he will wear a new shroud 
and false whiskers so that he can fool someone, 
at least for a little while. 


VVV 


When the history of the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration is written there will be three names 
which will stand out for the success of their 
accomplishments and the hard work which they 
have done at their little-publicized posts of 
duty. These men are John H. Guill in the 
Farm Credit Administration; W. E. Stroud and 
Edgar Stansfield in the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 


H. N. 
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Post-Season Interview 


— with any successiul coach 


QUESTION—Now, Mr. Weeper, this is the 
third straight year you have coached your 
Catsmore eleven to a national championship, 
is it not? 

ANSWER—Well, I wouldn't say national cham- 
pionship. You know, there are plenty of 
teams that could beat us, and it’s not fair to 
them. 

Q.—Of course, you won ten straight games, in- 
cluding the Rose Bowl championship, so you 
will admit your season was slightly success- 
ful, won't you? 

A.—Well, we were pretty lucky 
this year and got most of the 
breaks. Maybe we did place five 

. men on the All-American team, 

but you know that doesn’t mean 
anything. We were just plenty 
lucky. 

Q.—Most of the experts thought it 
was straight, powerful football, 
Mr. Weeper. What did you 
think of your first game, when 
your team nosed out Minnesota 
forty-six to nothing? 

I'll tell you, that was one of 

those games you just couldn’t fig- 

ure out. My boys got a lucky 
break when they recovered a fum- 
ble on their own two-yard line, 
and marched eighty-eight yards 
to their first touchdown. From 
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then on Minnesota just kept trying to score, 
and forgot their defense. It would have been 
a different story if we hadn’t recovered that 
fumble. 

Q.—How about the Notre Dame game? 

A.—As you remember, we won sixty-five to 
three, but the score, of course, gives you no 
idea how close the game was. I made the 
mistake of letting the fourth string play the 
third quarter, and right away Notre Dame 
scored a field goal. You see, a coach always 
stands a chance of making a mistake which 
will cost him the ball game. 

Q.—The experts thought your boys reached 
their peak when they beat Pittsburgh seven- 
ty-two to nothing. Do you agree with them? 


A.—Remembe: that we only made 
forty-four first downs to Pitts’ six, 
so you could hardly say we were 
at our peak then. In fact, my 
boys played a little ragged that 
day. 

Q.—Who were the outstanding 
players on your team this season? 

A.—That’s hard to say, because we 
had a well-knit club and there 
were no individual stars. Off- 
hand, I'd say our outstanding 
players were .Scamparelli, left 
end; Chipwezocki, left tackle; 
Endzonovich, left guard; Pratt, 
center; Ignywiskowitz, right 
guard; Jowihoski, right tackle; 
Smith, right end; Guildersleeve, 
quarterback; Scarsdale, right 
half; Twerp, left half, and Fruz- 
zle, fullback. 

Q.—What was your biggest thrill 
of the season? 

A.—Well, I guess the biggest thrill 
I had was in the Pitt game when 
we were leading seventy-two to 
nothing and the game ended. 
Those Pitt boys are always dan- 
gerous, and you never can tell 
when they'll tie up the ball game. 

/#3 Q.—How do you think your team 
will compare with the others 
next season? 

A.—It’s a little early to say, but I 
think we'll be*lucky if we win 
half of our games. We'll be hard 
hit by graduation. I'm losing 
Chipwezocki, Ignywiskowitz, Jo- 
wihoski, Endzonovich and Smith. 
My biggest worry is how to re- 
place Smith. 

Q.—Well, Coach Weeper, thanks 
very much for coming up here 
and giving us this intimate 

glimpse of your boys, and I’m sure thou- 
sands of fans throughout the country join me 
in wishing you a successful season next fall. 
The orchestra will now play “Doff Your 
Derbies to Old Catsmore.” 

CHRISTY GREGG 


CHICAGO, Sept. 1.—Dizzy Dean, $185,000 
problem pitcher of the Chicago Cubs, “has been 
excused from hanging around for games” be- 
cause of a slight cold the club’s physician said 
today. 

He planned to resume his flight in the morn- 
ing, probably to Prague. 

Cincinnati Enquirer 


— 


‘lying off the handle again, eh? 

















"When you see the crowd leaving, the game's over." 





Tec MEN HAT AWARD FOS 





To: John Clarence Cudahy 


CITATION: For contributing to the happiness and welfare of others while living a hap- 
py. interesting, and successtul life; for distinguished service in Siberia during the World 
War; lor his contributions to the civic improvements ol his native Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
for his true reporting to the President of European conditions; for his successful occu- 
pancy of the Embassy in Poland; for unselfish ly requesling demotion in diplomatic rank 
to the Ministry to Ireland; for the sentimental reasons which prompted his choice of 
posts; for his fine service to the United States at Dublin and for his easy and graceful 
representation to the Irish People; for his fine. example of Gaelic courtesy and poise; for 


his grand sense ol humor, and for his fine privale life: 


THE JUDGE takes great pleasure in presenling a gallant gentleman with. his High 
Hat Award. 
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Roster of Wearers 
ot the High Hat 


Mr. Howard Hughes; Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover; Mr. Thomas E. Dewey; Mr. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


1938 AWARDS 


Mec: Stephon Bally: Mir: Cieien ED 
han; Mr. Alf M. Landon; Mr. Faik 
Konitza; Mr. George H. Earle; Mr. Wal- 
ter Winchell; Mr. Norman Rockwell: 
Mr. Jesse Jones: Mr. Roy W. Howsed. 
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the Judge 


MILLION WORDS HAVE BEEN WRITTEN AND 
A spoken in indictment of Hitler and his 
high-riding cohorts since that day at Nurem- 
berg. Within the span of a week two proud 
nations, England and France, became—at least 
in the estimation of the peoples of Democracies 
—powers of the second class. A man who stood 
knee-deep in blood had sent back to London 
and Paris apologists for their own weakness, 
and the rejoicing of the world that war had 
been averted, at least temporarily, turned into 
disgust with the pussyfooting resistance to a 
madman. That Hitler is mad with power and 
is rapidly reaching that stage of insane desire 
which can only be satisfied by the piling of 
cruelty upon cruelty, there can bé no doubt. 
The spoken or written pledge has long ceased 
io have for him any meaning contrary to his 
pleasant convenience. No man in modern 
times has lied so repeatedly upon so many sub- 
jects. 
If he were a person living down the street 
a litthe way from you the police long ago would 
have broken down his doors, gassed his house, 
and taken him away in a straitjacket for the 
protection of the neighborhood. And any 
members of a law enforcement body, sworn to 
uphold the law and enforce it, who did not so 
remove him, would be dismissed from service 
in disgrace. 
\ world police has morally the same responsi- 
bility and duty. A great wave of moral indig- 
nation at the conclusion of the World War 
seriously and thoroughly discussed trying the 
German Kaiser for murder. ‘Thoughtful and 
sincere statesmen were convinced that he had 
betrayed his own people and had caused a 
human slaughter and an economic loss for 
which he should be held personally liable. The 
idea was reluctantly abandoned only out of 
consideration for his age and because he was an 
exile to whom it would be great punishment 
never to be allowed within the boundaries of 
his country again. 
Yet here is a man in that same Germany, 
guilty of crimes which the former Kaiser would 
not so much as soil his tongue by naming; a 
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man as dangerous as an example as he is an 
offender; a disbeliever in God, a persecutor of 
the professed followers of God and a man who 
openly denies the existence of Truth. Adolf 
Hitler is guilty of every crime for which a 
punishment exists on the civilized statute books 
of the world—a colossal bluff, dragging Ger- 
mans inevitably to war one day. But on that 
day when Germany goes to war, Hitler will fol- 
low the example of all madmen and seek per- 
sonal sanctuary. 

The Treaty of Versailles, which has been 
termed cruel, will be mild by comparison to the 
treaty which follows his ultimate defeat. Unless 
Germans rebel and remove him themselves be- 
fore that time there will be a division of Ger- 
many and a removal of its peoples to the far 
corners of the earth so that never again can they 
be led to defeat. It will make that day at Ver- 
sailles seem charitable. Minorities in all the 
countries of the world can be grateful that in the 
United States a President and a Secretary of 
State have not been blinded or frightened. ‘The 
Monroe Doctrine, which has been insidiously 
attacked, is still being as jealously guarded by 
them as ever. And they are conscious without 
illusion of the propaganda within our bounda- 
ries. 


T IS ABOUT TIME THAT THIS KNOWLEDGE BE 
Dcuied into an order for wholesale de- 
portation and the withdrawal of citizenship 
rights from many practicing the cruelty taught 
by the Nazi Minister of Propaganda, Goebbels, 
in the United States. 

This writer is Irish, and in the tradition of 
his people he has been taught that the fairy 
tales which seemed so real in childhood have an 
application to the facts of more mature life. 
On that fateful twelfth of September at Nurem- 
berg, Adolf Hitler told a tale without parallel 
and one which should be preserved forever as 
an example of mental perversion and ignorant 
insanity. Here, verbatim, is the official tran- 
script of that speech, and you are asked to sub- 
stitute therein German Minority Peoples for 
Germans; Nazis for Czechs: 
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“These Germans (German Minority Peoples), 
too, are creatures of God. The Almighty did 
not create them that they should be surrendered 
by a State construction made at Versailles to a 
foreign power that is hateful to them, and He 
has not created 7,000,000 Czechs (Nazis) in 
order that they should supervise 3,500,000 Ger- 
mans (German Minority Peoples) or act as 
guardians for them and still less to do them 
violence and torture. 

“The conditions in this nation are unbear- 
able, as is generally known. Economically these 
people were deliberately ruined and afterward 
handed over to a slow process of extermination. 

“These truths cannot be abolished by 
phrases. They are testified to by deeds. The 
misery of the Sudeten Germans (German Mi- 
nority Peoples) is without end. They want to 
annihilate them. They are being oppressed in 
an inhuman and intolerable manner. When 
3,500,000 who belong to a people of almost 
80,000,000 are not allowed to sing any song that 
the Czechs (Nazis) do not like because it does 
not please the Czechs (Nazis) or are brutally 
struck for wearing white stockings because the 
Czechs (Nazis) do not like it, and do not want 
to see them, and are terrorized or maltreated 
because they greet with a form of salutation 
that is not agreeable to them, although they 
are greeting not Czechs (Nazis) but one another, 
and when they are pursued like wild beasts for 
every expression of their national life (cheers), 
this may be a matter of indifference to several 
representatives of our democracies or they may 
possibly even be sympathetic because it con- 
cerns only 3,500,000 Germans (German Minori- 
ty Peoples). I can only say to representatives of 
the democracies that this is not a matter of in- 
difference to us (cheers). 

“And I say that if these tortured creatures 
cannot obtain rights and assistance by them- 
selves, they can obtain both from us. An end 
must be made of depriving these people of their 
rights.” 

If there ever was an indictment pronounced 
upon Hitler there it is from the mouth of Hit- 
ler himself, 
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When you give your cham. 
bermaid an order of any kind 
—“Get the tailor’—“Bring my 
breakfast”—or what have you, 
her reply is invariably, “Tout 
de suite, Madame.” This 
means simply, Yes. It doesn’t 
mean that you will necessari- 
ly get the tailor or your break. 
fast. It merely indicates that 
her intentions are good. 

In Germany it is only neces. 
sary to learn to say “Bitte.” 
This means “Yes;” “No;” 
“Please;” “Thank  you;” 
“Bring me some food;” or “] 
want a bath,” according to 
what the occasion demands, 
When spoken along with a 
slight wrinkling of the brows 
this word also means, “What 
in heavens’ name are you 
talking about? I didn’t un. 
derstand a word you said.” 

We will pass over Holland 
because the Dutch admittedly 
do not even understand them- 
selves. 

In what used to be Austria 
—Vienna anyway—a lady never 
says, “Yes.’ She always says, 
“Aber nein.” This can mean 
“Yes,” “No,” or “Maybe,” ac- 
cording to the intonations of 
the voice and the accompany- 
ing expressions. Thus the gen- 
tleman says to the lady of his 
choice, “Will you go with me 
to a concert this evening?” If 
the lady looks coyly up through 
her lashes and says, “Aber 
nein,” with a slight drawl and 
a rising inflection upon the 
last word, then he goes ahead 
and buys the tickets. But if 
she says flatly, “Aber nein,” 
(no eyelashes) he picks up his 
hat and dejectedly takes his 
leave. 

In Budapest we heard some- 
one say, “Czabad!” Immedi- 
ately the crowd around us 
stepped aside while something 
beautiful in gold braid went 
by. The next time we came 
across the word was in the 
hotel dining room. Waiters 
were charging toand fro, laden 
with enormous trays and clear- 
ing each other with an inch 
to spare. When traffic got too 
heavy one said “Czabad,” and 








Interference 


czabad 


It isn’t necessary to be a linguist to travel 
abroad with ease. There’s usually one word or 
phrase in every language that will see you 
through your stay in that country. No one in 
France ever says anything but tout de suite. 
They know some other words, I believe, but 
they simply do not find it necessary to use them. 
When a waiter says, “Tout de suite” to you con- 
cerning the egg you ordered some forty-five min- 
utes ago, it does not necessarily mean he is 
bringing it at once. It is merely a term mean- 
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ing, “Have some patience, Madam. You cannot 
expect such a delicacy to be prepared in a mo- 
ment.” You may derive some comfort from the 
fact that when your order arrives you will never 
recognize it as an egg. First there is a layer of 
mushrooms with an occasional asparagus tip 
peeking through. Farther on you may come up- 
on un peu d’oignon and a soupcon of garlic. 
Beneath this delectable sauce modestly reposes 
what started out to be a shirred egg. Now do 
you see what was meant by tout de suite? 


the others fell back. 
We had about decided the 
magic word meant “gangway,” 
when suddenly we found it on the automatic 
lock of the bathroom door. Next we found it 
on the flag of the taxi meter when the cab was 
vacant. It was all rather confusing. 

Despite obvious difficulties we arrived one 
day at the St. Gellert Bad. This is a beautiful 
open air pool with artificial waves rolling from 
end to end. It was the first time we had seen 
anything of the sort. “Czabad!” we exclaimed, 
for no particular reason except the necessity of 
expressing our emotions. “Oh scram yourself,” 
said a voice from behind us in clear-cut Ameri- 
can tones. 

Now we understand Hungarian. 


KATHARINE A. PARK 
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the record 
library 


“It sounds just like a peasant 
girl dancing barefoot in a very 
moist barnyard.” So commented a 
listener on hearing the ultra-mod- 
ern Stravinsky violin concerto. 

A man hears music and describes 
a picture. Does this make sense? 

Should music make us visualize 
scenes or pictures or actions? 

Some compositions are intended 
to depict scenery or events. For in- 
stance, in this month’s library is the 
album, Pictures at an Exhibition 
by Moussorgsky, played by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. This suite 
is entirely descriptive of an exhibi- 
tion of painting by Victor Hart- 
man. The music describes a prom- 
enade through the gallery, with 
the observer stopping to view the 
various paintings, and the sections 
of the suite carry the titles of the 
pictures, Gnomes, The Old Casile, 
Tuileries, and so on, winding up 
with The Great Gate at Kiev in 
which the theme of the promenade 
is joined with the picture of the gate. 

In another part of THE JUDGE 
Library for this month is The 
Devil’s Trill Sonata of Tartini. The 
composer said that he dreamed he 
had sold his soul to the devil, who 
gave him a demon servant who 
would do anything he might wish. 
In his dream, he handed this serv- 
ant his violin and ordered him to 
play. The Sonata is what this re- 
tainer played, as nearly as the com- 
poser was able to put it down when 
he woke up. The last movement 
is of unearthly beauty and of such 
apparent difficulty that the story 
fits it well. 

In the opera and in songs, gen- 
erally, there is the very definite 
joining of picture or narrative with 
music. Some are so well known as 
to color our whole musical percep- 
tion. The Miserere from Il Tro- 
vatore makes it almost impossible 
for anyone to hear music that is at 
all like it without feeling the emo- 
tions that are aroused by that great 
song. 


THE 
VICTOR 


From the opera, Prince Igor, of Borodin, 
Leopold Stokowski has arranged the bal- 
let, Dances of the Polovetzki Maidens. It 
is played by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
with Stokowski conducting. The swing of 
the music makes it easy for the listener to 
imagine he can see the dancers in their 
vivid costumes going through the figures 
of the ballet. 

The Augustana Choir sings Evening by 
Kodaly. This is choral music unaccom- 
panied, and the tones of the human voice 
are by far the most expressive of delicate 
color. One finds here precisely the mood 
implied in the name of the composition. 

From the Moussorgsky, Pictures at an 
Exhibition, described above, the Philadel- 
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The best known sonatas and 
symphonic works are nearly always 
tagged with a title which may or 
may not have been in the com- 
poser’s mind when 
he wrote it, but 
which aptly de- 
scribes the music 
to many who hear 
it. The Moonlight 
Sonata, the Fate 
Symphony of Bee- 
thoven, the Death 
and the Maiden 
quartet of Schubert 
and the /8/2 Over- 
ture of Tschaikow- 
sky are probably 
far better known 
because of these ti- 
tles by which they 
can be_ identified 


THE JUDGE'S selection of good 
Victor Records for the Library is 
being broadcast on the Victor Rec- 
ord Hour November 7th, over the 
following stations: 


4:30 P.M. 


KOAM—Pittsburg, Kan. 
KFBI—Salina, Kan. 


10:00 P.M. 


WTMV—East St. Louis, Ill. 
KGBX—Springfield, Mo. 
KCMO—Kansas City, Mo. 
KTHS—Hot Springs, Ark. 


11:15 P.M. 


KGO—San Francisco, Cal. 
KOA—Denver, Colo. 
WENR—Chicago, Ill. 
WMAL—Washington, D.C. 
WGY—Schenectady, N.Y. 


"If you've got to play, play 
something. Don't improvise!” 


call and discuss pictures since we 
have words with which to describe 
the objects in them, yet, hearing 
music inspires in all of us the same 
desire to talk about 
it that we feel when 
we have witnessed 
a good play, or seen 
a great painting. 
Lacking mental 
images or other 
ideas associated 
with music, the 
more the music has 
aroused our emo- 
tions, the less able 
we are to express 
our reactions in any 
adequate form. 
This works the 
other way, too. If 


than many other 
compositions of 
equal merit, for the 
reason that it is 


KYW—Philadelphia, Pa. 


WTAM—Cleveland, Ohio 


KDKA—Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WBZ-WBZA—Boston, Mass. 


WSYR—Syracuse, N.Y. 
WHEC—Rochester, N.Y. 


we have something 
by way of descrip- 
tion of the music 
before we hear it, 
we are often able 
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easier to listen to 

music when there is some earlier 
mental image with which we can 
associate it. It is much easier to re- 
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phia Orchestra under the direction of Eu- 
gene Ormandy plays, 4 Hut on Fowl’s 
Legs. This hut is the home of the Baba- 
Yaga, the witch in Russian fairy tales, who 
used a glowing-hot mortar in which to fly 
from place to place. 

The Great Gate of Kiev, conclusion of 
the Moussorgsky suite, closes the broad- 
cast for this month. This gate was never 
built, but was the painting which Hart- 
man had made from the plans which he 
himself designed. ‘The music may be con- 
sidered the real fruition of his monu- 
mental plan. 


COLUMBIA 


Sir Thomas Beecham and the London 
Philharmonic offer a thoroughly delight- 








to enjoy it more 

and understand it better. We will 
try to enhance this enjoyment. 

4. oh 
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ful rendition of the Haydn Symphony No. 
93 in D Major. This symphony is easy to 
listen to and should always be a favorite. 

From Gluck’s Orpheys, the Orchestre 
Symphonique of Paris, conducted by Henri 
Tomasi, gives us the Dance of the Furies 
and the Dance of the Spirits. Both furies 
and spirits are well-behaved. 

Il Trillo del Diavolo, for violin and pi- 
ano, of Tartini is played by Nathan Mil- 
stein. This is described above. Its per- 
formance and recording are excellent. 

The Orchestre Raymonde deserves spe- 
cial mention for its playing of the waltzes 
of Johann Strauss. This month the selec- 
tion is Artist’s Life. From the first note of 
the introduction to the end, this record is a 
joy and a delight. 
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TRISTAN 
AND ISOLDE 


Symphonic Synthesis 
played by the 


PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA 


Leopold Stokowski, 


Conductor 
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A new, Higher Fidelity 
Recording! 


Released in time for Christmas 
giving! .. . Often called the most 
beautiful love music ever written, 
Tristan and Isolde is perhaps the 
most popular of all Wagnerian 
operas. This symphonic synthesis 
contains the opera’s most stirring 
music . . . sensitively performed by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
the great Leopold Stokowski. Now at 
your RCA Victor music merchant’s. 
Musical Masterpiece of the Month... 
Tristan and Isolde, symphonic synthesis, 
including the Prelude, Liebesnacht and 
Liebestod music (Wagner). Played by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold 
Stokowski, Conductor. Album M-508 


(AM-508 for automatic operation), 9 
sides, $9.00. 





New Victor Recordings 
for Christmas Gifts 


Six of the Best-Known Christmas 

Carols by mixed chorus with violin, 

harp and organ accompaniment: 
Silent Night— Hark! The Herald 
Angels Sing 
It Came Upon The Midnight 
Clear—Joy To The World 
O Little Town of Bethlehem— 
The First Nowell—Set of 3 Victor 
Records, $2.25 

Rhapsody in Blue (Gershwin) 
Played by José Iturbi and Am- 
aro Iturbi, two pianos, Album 
1-517. 4 sides, $4.50 

1812 Overture (Tschaikowsky) 
Boston “Pops” Orchestra, Arthur 
Fiedler, Conductor, Album 
M-515, 4 sides, $3.50 

Gems from Jerome Kern’s Operet- 
tas. Victor Light Opera Company, 
Album C-31, 12 sides, $9.00 











Listen to the Magic Key of RCA every Sunday, 2 
to 3 P.M., E.S.T., over the NBC Blue Network. 


NEW/igher hidelly 


VICTOR RECORDS 


A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 
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OUR COUNTRY’S FLAG is passing,” hissed a 
lj swarthy Bulgarian spy, to each of whose 
burnished spurs was affixed a charming 
nosegay. Junior, the object of these remarks, 
was busily engaged in conducting lifeboat drill 
on the top of the Empire State Building with 
a visiting group of Four-H Clubbers, taking the 
place of good old “Al” Smith. 

Paying no attention whatsoever to the dusky 
intruder, Junior methodically threw all the 
children off into neighboring 34th Street one 
by one, and then made the following notes on 
the back of an old envelope: 

Football Game Equip- 
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ment: 
Blanket. Citizens of New York and 
1 Double-size thermos scien Gini tub Debates 
bottle (medicinal ane tate te edn. dn 
use). write him for anything they 
1 Blonde, not too want to know about places to 
smart. eat, places to drink, and 
1 Pair brass knuckles places to waggle the foot and 
for people who take make merry; drives, beaches 
vour seats. and railroad and hotel infor- 
1 Set standard expres- mation and rates; Junior won't 


make reservations, but he will 
do his best to lend a hand 


sions to be used for 
blonde. 


impressing 

A. “This looks like 
a lateral.” 

B. “Well, they used to start a lateral that 
way.” 

C. “That's Booth’s old play.” 

D. “Well, I meant Grange.” 

E. ‘They're going to kick.” 

F. “They should have kicked.” 

1 Classbook for remembering old 
pals. 

1 Set of words to college song. 
“We will smash through the line 

for Burnside 
We'll knock old ——— high and 
wide! 
We will fight all day for the 
Beige and Grey 
In the good old Burnside way! 
Rah Rah Rah! Burnside! 

B-U-R-N—BURN! (Spoken) 

S-I-D-E—SIDE! (Shrieked) 
(Whistle, and general laughter at 

this comic touch.) 
BURNSIDE! BURNSIDE! 
BURNSIDE! 

1 Telephone number for use when 
blonde escapes into cheering sec- 
tion. 

1 Pair smoked glasses for use at 

post-game drinking party. 

Timetable back to city, hot lem- 

onade and bed. 

1 Sporting extra for 
game. 


— 


details of 


LOVE MAKES A GET-AWAY 

Junior (who has just finished his 
omnibus work on American Lile & 
Customs, written in a local penthouse) 
says there may be some connection be- 
tween an American escape-complex 
and the sophisticates’ current fad for 
silliness. 
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’ JR. 


We had handies; we 


PRE LIAR TE PU eee 





had Snow White; we had ™ 
the Flat Foot Floogie. \E 
Then came games—back- & 
gammon, Monopoly, and ~ * 
what have you. Now Jun- sa ed 
ior begs leave to report 

the beginnings of a new \a 
fad: “Love’—yes, Love. of 


Love, moreover, is a game. 


(Junior prefers to think *s 


of it as an ancient prac- 





tice.) —= 
Love comes in a fotsern 
glowing carmine | 
box, and is played 


with fancy girl and 


boy figures, moved : 
by playing special 
cards, called ad- 


vances and setbacks 
and—shall we 
lavishly 


say— 
illustrated. 
Boy meets girl; boy chases girl (and vice- 
versa); boy gets girl. ‘Then are yawns and 
slaps and torn pictures, in short all the 
trappings of the War of the Sexes. The 
path around the Love Board leads from 
the Age of Innocence (!) to the very jaws 
of matrimony, where the warriors pair off and 
get spliced. The first couple married are the 
winners. A paradox, says Junior. 
Whether or no “Love” is some astute propa- 
ganda by the marriage license bureaus and min- 
isters, Junior wouldn't know. But Love (manu- 
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"Empire Room, please!" 


factured by a firm operating under the unbe- 
lievable title of Love, Inc.) is taking New York 
by storm. Junior likes. 


THE JUDGE JR. EATING & DRINKING SOCIETY 

Dinner and supper dancing will never be a 
problem to those who know such places as the 
Roosevelt Grill, at Madison Avenue and 45th 
Street, where Roger Pryor’s orchestra has just 
opened, along with Howard Green, Lane 
‘Truesdale, Billy Smith and “Red” Hodgson, of 
“The Music Goes Round” ditto ditto (and 
another thing—the new 
Roosevelt Coffee Shop is not 
to be missed). For those in 
formal dress and flush of 
pocket there is the Waldorf- 
Astoria Sert Room, with 
Emil Coleman’s orchestra, 
Paul Draper’s famous dancing 
and the singing of what the 
press agent for the gilded hos- 
telry calls “a popular society 
vocalist,” although he is hold- 
ing out on her name. Junior 
bets that either the “pop. soc. 
voc.” is holding out for a dai- 
quiri with every chorus or else 
her family are trying to get a 
higher figure for blackening 
the ancient name of Van 
Squint by public perform- 
ance. 

However, you can go to the 
Empire Room, also in the 
Waldorf, dress informally, pay 
less and listen to Benny Good- 
man, which is O.K. by Junior. 
Dwight Fiske, the singer of ex- 
pressive monologues, is back 
for his annual fall engage- 
ment in the Cafe Lounge of 
the Savoy-Plaza. Then the 
Trianon Room of the Ambas- 
sador, evening dance music 
by Dick. Gasparre for all who 
would dance and be amused. 
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the Law of Libel 


LAW OFFICES 
BARR, DISBARR & KROHBAR 
November 15, 1938 
Editor, 
Shoddy Stories, 
City. 
Dear Editor: 

Your letter, marked “urgent,” asking for an 
opinion on the Law of Libel, with respect to 
a certain article you are thinking of publish- 
ing, arrived today, and this being Saturday, I 
hasten to tell you that all the partners and 
assistants have gone fishing, leaving me in 
charge. My instructions were to do nothing but 
to answer the telephone, but if you had called 
by telephone I would have answered, so I see 
no reason why I should not answer the mail, 
as well. After all, I am a second-year law 
student, and did pretty well in my classes last 
year, flunking in only two subjects, neither of 
which was the Law of Libel, so I can assure 
you that my ideas on the subject will be of 
help to you. 

1 can well understand how you need advice 
on Libel. I don’t read your magazine, because 
my tastes are superior to that, but I realize that 
almost everything you publish would be a 
libel on somebody. 

The article you sent for our opinion is un- 
doubtedly libelous. You ought to know by 
this time that you can’t say that the Senator 
is a polygamist, or that he killed his last wife 
at breakfast, in a fit of rage when his name 
was left out of the morning paper by mistake, 
or that he keeps a stable of horses on money 
he steals from the WPA. Really, Mr. Editor, 
you ought not to need a lawyer to tell you 
that—especially at the rates charged by Barr, 
Disbarr & Krohbar. Confidentially, when I 
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have graduated I will 
probably be opening an 
office of my own, and 
will be very pleased to 
serve you for much less 
than they do. 

Even to your sugges- 
tion that you change the 





article to say it is al- 





leged that the Senator is 
a polygamist, and it is 
said that the Senator 
killed his wife at: break- 
fast, in a fit of rage 
when his name was left 
out of the morning pa- 
per by mistake, and it is 
whispered that the Sena- 
tor keeps a stable of 
horses on money he steals 
from the WPA will not 
let you out. Changing 
“polygamist” to “biga- 
mist” won't do, either. 

After much thought, 
and having spent at 
least fifteen minutes in 
our law library, I have 
come to the conclusion 
that there is one way in 
which you can save the 
situation. Run a quiz. 
You know what a quiz 
is, don’t you, Mr. Edi- 
torr They begin: “How 
Intelligent Are Your One out of four of the 
following is correct. If you're smart, you'll 
know which one it is. If you’re dumb, you 
won't.” Then they go on with something like 
this: 

The George Washington Bridge is: 

(1) A game played at Mt. Vernon. 

(2) A dental invention, much used among 

the Japanese. 
(3) A figment of the imagination. 


"They call him the czar of the button-hole industry!” 















"Mirage or not, it's getting us therel” 


(4) A span across the Hudson. 

Well, Mr. Editor, you can get around this 
libel in the same way. Just say: 

Three of the following four statements are 


wrong: 


Senator So-and-Such is: 
(1) A polygamist. 
(2) A man who killed his wife at breakfast 





in a fit of rage when his name was left 
out of the morning paper by mistake. 


(3) A man who keeps a stable 
of horses on money he 
steals from the WPA. 

(4) A United States Senator. 

Then, way back among the 
advertisements, you put a little 
bit of a thing reading, in very 
small type: 

Nos. 1, 2, 3. 

You see, in that way, Mr. Edi- 
tor, you aren’t saying that the 
Senator is any one of the other 
things, and I think it will be 
O.K. if you’re even a little care- 
less, and put the answers where 
nobody would read them any- 
how, like among the editorials. 

I’m not allowed to take money 
for legal services, because I’m 
not yet admitted. Instead of 
that, if it's O.K. with you, Pl 
take it out in trade. All I want 
is to draw up your quizzes on 
certain people in the news. 

Yours very truly, 
ROBERT D. ABRAHAMS 


HOUSES FOR SALE 


A NEW 5-rm. insulted home, att. gar., 
oil ht., firepl. in basement; $4000. Mac- 
millian & Myers, 
Realtors, 154 
Broadway, 6 
8338. 

Springfield 
(Mass.) Repub- 
lican. 








the Stockh Market 


in 3 easy lessons 


Now you take this fellow Babson. 
He thinks he knows all about it and 
how it works and what's good and 
what's bad. But he doesn’t. He 
hasn't got a system and if you're go- 
ing to beat the market, you've got 
to have a system. 

Now Babson probably under- 
stands the market almost as good 
as the next guy but without a sys- 
tem it isn’t going to get him any- 
wheres except maybe in the papers 
which haven't got a system either 
or they'd give up getting out a pa- 
per and get into the market them- 
selves and make some real money. 

Of course, if everybody gave up 
what they was doing and got into 
the market, there wouldn’t be any 
business for the Street to ruin so 
there'd just naturally not be any 
market even if everybody was in 
the market and buying things... 
which would be just plain non- 
existent like the market is anyway 

. all on paper... which you 
might think would be a good thing 
and make prices go up but wouldn't 
do no such thing and would be 
pretty bad. See? Well, it’s kind of 
hard to grasp but if you can’t un- 
derstand it at first, you will later 
on. Because that’s the way it is with 
the market. Later on, you see what 
you done wrong. That is, what you 

done wrong because you didn’t un- 
derstand the way the market works 
and because you didn’t have a sys- 
tem like mine. But there’s no rea- 
son for that to happen again after 
I explain it. Listen. 

The first problem to understand 
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Chart II—A mirage 
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last either. The other j 
that the old inflationay 
spirit is started .. . and 
that’s bad! See why? Well, 
now, you got some money 
in the bank and because 
the market’s gone up, you 
made some money (theo. 
retically) on your stocks 
(ON PAPER) but the 





























"| want you to meet Dr. Bongo . . . our specialist in tropical fevers.” 


is the way the market works. The 
important thing is to know what's 
good and what’s bad. You don’t 
have to know about the technical 
end if you only know when you see 
a good thing and when you see a 
bad thing and act accordingly. 
That sounds easy, but it isn’t as 
easy as all that. In the first place, 
what looks good may be bad. And 
vice versa. That’s a good thing to 
remember in connection with the 
market: vice versa. 

For instance, say you’ve got two 
or three nice little stocks. Nothing 
spectacular (no dogs either) just or- 
dinary stuff that goes up or down 
with the market in general. So one 
day you look at the graph in the 
paper and it looks like chart I over 
to the left here.... Goon! It won't 
bite you. 

Now if you didn’t know anything 
about the market, you might get all 
excited and sell, because you could 
see the way it went down and think 
it was bad. It’s bad all right, but 
not half so bad as it might be. Now 
the thing to do is find out why it 
went down. Nine times out of ten, 
it’s discounting something. 

And the discounting means that 
the market knows what’s going to 
happen a long time in advance, so 
it goes down before it happens and 
then goes down again when it hap- 
pens so as to show that it was right. 

The reason it went down on 
Wednesday from an average of 95 
to under 60 was that the market 
learned via the old underground 


grapevine that President Roosevelt 
was going to make another fireside 
chat in three weeks to help busi- 
ness. See? Now if you think this 
time it went down, just wait till the 
morning after the President’s ac- 
counting to the people on the state 
of the nation. And when the mar- 
ket goes down, that’s a bad thing 
in a way although it’s good that 
stocks ain’t selling way above what 
they're worth, and you better re- 
member that. 

Later on, suppose you still had 
managed to hang on to your two 
or three little old blocks of stock 
and you looked at the graph in the 
paper and it looked like Chart II. 
(Go on. It didn’t hurt 
last time, did it?) 

If you didn’t know the 
market, you might think 
that was a good thing. 
“Geez, Joey,” you'd say 
to yourself, “look at that 
damn line go up. This 
market sure is a good 
thing.” Now, in a way 
you'd be right, but when 
the market goes up, you 
want to watch out it 
ain’t just so much bull. 


value of the money you 
got in the bank has gone 
down twice as much.(That 
ain’t on paper. It’s really 
gone down.) And there you 
are, worse off than when 
the market went down. So 
when the market goes up 
it’s like when it goes down, 
only more so. 

Now suppose you look 
at the paper and it looks 
like chart III (All right, 
that’s the last one.) 

You might think you 
were all right because the 
market hadn’t gone up or 
down. But don’t fool 
yourself! When that old 
graph stays the same, it's 
BAD. It means that the 
market’s afraid, that busi- 
ness is scared to expand, 
and that the little fellow’s 
gotten into the market. 
The little fellow is some 
guy who wants to invest 
his WPA money and he 
won't sell anything and 
so the Big Fellows get discouraged 
and go away for a cruise and ED.R. 
has to talk about crops instead of 
Wall Street and everybody loses 
money until the birds build their 
nests in the ticker machine and the 
whole market ain’t worth a damn. 
So when it stays the same, it’s BAD. 

Understand? That’s how it 
works. Now about the system to 
use. When the market goes up, 
then . . . of course, if it don’t go 
down. . . . Look. It’s like the po- 
nies. Now, you take this nag Sea- 
biscuit. Now most guys think. ... 





PAUL KELLEY 





Because it most always 
is, and besides, it won't 
last. It means one or 
two things. Usually. One 
is that the President is 











up at Hyde Park and 
only the Missus is keep- 
ing the papers going. 
That’s good, but it won’t 
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"What's the matter—hard of seeing?" 
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of the Vanderbilts or the Rocke- 

fellers—you could afford the best 
dancing teacher in the world. And you'd 
choose Arthur Murray, just as thousands 
of famous people have! 


If you went to Arthur Murray’s New 
York studios, this same course of lessons 
would cost you at least $100. Now how- 
ever—whether you earn much or little— 
you can have Arthur Murray’s famous 
instruction! Complete. Right in your own 
home. For less than just one lesson would 
cost in his studios! 


()' COURSE—if you had the wealth 


Because at last Arthur Murray has put 
his whole system of teaching into a book. 
A book you can take—with no instructor, 
no partner, not even music—and actually 
learn to dance well. And right with this 
book, FREE, comes the most ingenious 
dancing aid ever developed—the Murray 
Magic Foot-Prints! 


Why Good Dancers are Popular 

You may not have danced a step. You 
may just “walk around with the music.” 
Or you may dance, but want the newer 
steps. But you know that good dancers 
have better times. They are more sure of 
themselves, in any gathering. They add 
their full share to the party. People like 
to be with them, like to invite them to 
their social affairs. 


A New System of Learning 
Arthur Murray’s new book is exactly the 
help you have been looking for. In simple 
words and pictures it shows you how to 
Fox Trot, Shag, the new Lambeth Walk, 
Waltz, Tango, Rumba, Conga—every dance 

any partner could want you to know! 


lutionary New 








fe. PRICE 
Regular Edition , , 


SPECIAL EDITION 


(bound in cloth) 






this 


And the way this book, and the Murray 
Magic Foot-Prints, teach you is absolutely 
unique. Never before has every dance been 
shown right on the floor, while you’re learn- 
ing . . . just as though Arthur Murray 
himself were placing your feet for you. 


The Murray Magic Foot-Prints 

For either man or girl, here is the sim- 
plest, clearest dancing instruction ever de- 
vised. Nothing is left to guesswork. In the 
privacy of your own room, the Murray 
Magic Foot-Prints and the book itself 
quickly make you a skilled dancer—ready 
for any occasion, anywhere, with any 
partner. 

You get the same step-by-step guidance 
that has already made good dancers out of 
thousands of others. And you get it for 
only a fraction of what they have paid! 

Will this method get right down to your 
own feet and make you a genuinely good 
dancer? We give you a definite guarantee 
that it will, in double-quick time—or it 
costs you nothing. 


SEND NO MONEY 


So positive are we this book will “work” 
for YOU, that we imvite you to 


Try It on This DOUBLE-GUARANTEE 











ARTHUR MURRA 


He heads the world’s largest danc- 


Has Taught 700,000 
People How to Dance 


(bound in Fabrikoid) $3.00 


51.96 


© possible 
book, by the tre- 






How to Become 


a Good Dancer 
in Only 5 Hours 


Arthur Murray—America’s Greatest Dancing In- 
structor—Brings You a New Book and His Revo- 
‘“‘Murray Magic Foot - Prints.’’ 
They Make It Easy to Learn to Dance AT HOME, 
Without an Instructor, in Only Five Hours! 


(faiy, 








1. Send no money with coupon. When postman 
delivers “How to Become a Good Dancer,” han 
him only $3.00 or $1.96 (depending on the edition 


you select) , plus few cents actual 





ing school. He is dancing consultant ¢ 
to leading Hollywood studios. He has 


postage charge. Then examine 
this book. If not convinced it will 





taught: 


How to Dance the { 


The Prince of Wales 


Fox Trot 


Collegiate Swing 


make you a good dancer after 
only 5 HOURS’ practice—return 


ae Loy . Tenge Westehester it within 5 days, your money 
Kone “ahs + ~ poe 9 Trackin’ Resmi will be refunded immediately. 

Poul Whitemen ea —— 2. OR if, after using book for 
ean Arthur St. Louis Shuffle Lambeth Walk 30 days, you are not positive 


Frederic March 
Fay Wray 
James Roosevelt 
Lowell Thomas 
Loretta Young 
Jack Dempsey 


How to Gain Confidence 

How to Keep Time to Music 
How to Hold Your Partner 

The Secret of Leading 

Advice to Tall Girls—Short Girls 
How to Be P. lar 

How to Develop Your Dancing 





The SAME method now comes to 
you in this remarkable book! It is 


dancer! 








orm 
Dancing for Children 
GUARANTEED to make YOU a good wy Ty pepe paw Correctly 
Eleven Keys to Correct Posture 
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(and have been told by your 
friends) that you are a genuine- 
ly good dancer, then still return 
the book, and receive full refund. 

With such a guarantee you 
risk nothing. Clip and mail this 
coupon — without money — at 
once. Simon and Schuster Dept. 
$710, 386 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


men 


aceeseees > 





This sample 
step shows 
how easy it 
is to learn to 
dance with 
the Murray 
Magic Foot- 
He Prints. You 


(sen tow) Sag whch 
them 


FREE 


ever, Mr. 


pon below at once! 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER: Dept. 3710 
386 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Please send me Arthur Murray’s new illustrated book, ‘‘How to Become a Good 


Dancer,’’ complete with Murray Magic Foot-Prints. 


( Send me the Regular (Fabrikoid bound) Edition, 


L] Send me the Special (Cloth bound) Edition 


When postman delivers the book, I will hand him either $3.00 or $1.96, plus 
If I wish, I will return the book to you within 5 days. If 
putting Mr. Murray’s method into practice does not, within 30 days, produce the 
In either case my money is to be re- 


actual postage charges. 


results I want, I will then return the book, 
funded at once. 


Name 


Address 


City State 


To SAVE postage charges, check here, send remittance WITH this coupon. We will pay 
postage. Same refund privileges apply. NOTE: If resident of New York City, add Sales 


Tax of 6c on Regular Edition, 4c Special Edition. 



































Without extra cost what- 
Murray will 
AUTOGRAPH every copy of this 
book for readers who mail the cou- 































$3.00 
$1.96 
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Trade Mark Registered) 





because it's produced by the makers 


of the year’s biggest hit... “You Can‘t 
Take It With You"! 


because each month it will give 


you the lowdown on the fun and fury 


of government! ASK : 
sie YOUR LOCAL 
because it’s something really new THEATRE ABOUT 


in motion pictures! A treasure trove of 


“THE WASHINGTON PARADE” 


human interest... ! 


because it's directed and narrated 
by HARRY NEWMAN, Publisher-Editorial 
Director of THE JUDGE! 
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The Poindexter Case 


A Terry McGovern Mystery 


Little Chats With The Publisher: 
In The Poindexter Murder Case, 
Mr. Benish “clicks” again with a 
chilling yarn that places him in an 
uncontested position among lead- 
ing modern mystery-fiction writers. 
The murder of old Lucius Poin- 
dexter was destined to remain for- 
ever an unsolved mystery until Ser- 
geant O'Leary, in desperation, called 
upon youthful, bespectacled ‘Terry 
McGovern, entomologist and ama- 
teur criminologist, who, in his in- 
imitable manner, shortly headed 
the crime towards its solution. The 
clues, fairly presented, although in- 
tcrrelated, tended to circle back to 
an amazing wall of impossibilities. 
Why was lovely Elise Poindexter 
hurrying through Hop Alley in 
Chinatown the night before the 
murder? And what was the mean- 
ing of the faint brown stains of 
Worcestershire sauce on the heat- 
cracked milk bottle? Why were 
the ‘objets d'art’ that were so care- 
lessly strewn at old Poindexter's 
feet lying, each one, upon a neatly 
folded square of tissue paper? 
(Con'd. on back flap) (Sorry, the 
back flap was torn off for a note to 
the milkman.) 


The Poindexter Murder Case 


Chapter 1. A Prologue 
Eeriely the wind Tchaikovskied 
through the eaves 
Lhe glow of the moon was ghast- 
ly, abetting. 
Somewhere a clock tolled. 
of leaves. 
Gad, what a time! 
What a setting! 


A rustle 
What a place! 
Chapter 2. The Tragedy 


Lightly Elise tripped lightly through 
the night, 














Very light of spirit, very light of 
heart, 

And lightly she fainted at the ghast- 
ly sight— 


Uncle Lucius, 
his objets d'art. 


murdered, among 


Chapter 3. O'Leary to the Fore 
(Note: the reader may remember 
Sergeant O'Leary from the previous 
‘Terry McGovern novel, The Handle 
of the Hoe. ‘Vhe Sergeant was short 
and pudgy, somewhat florid of com- 
plexion, quick-tempered, but sus- 
ceptible to flattery, and a_ trifle 
slow.) 


BVALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY 


Chapter 4. The Butler 


Queens was chauffeur-houseman- 
gardener-man-of-all-work, but had 
never been beguiled into a more 
dignified calling. 


In fact, by no 
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"He folds the road maps." 


stretch of the imagination could 
Queens have been called a butler, 
and anyhow he was in Sheepshead 
Bay over the week-end, visiting rela- 
lives. It was this grotesque discrep- 
ancy that eventually led the Ser- 
geant to ask ‘Terry for his assistance. 
O'Leary reasoned that even if 
Queens were the butler, you couldn't 
stick a stiletto in a guy's back 
through long-distance telephone. 
(Note: The reader may remember 
Dr. Pandoras, the medical exam- 
iner, from the previous Terry Mc- 
Govern novel, The Handle of the 
Hoe. ‘The Doctor was short and 
pudgy, somewhat florid of complex- 
ion, good-natured and _ susceptible 
io flattery, and generously endowed 
with shrewd cerebral reactions.) 


Chapter 5. Stumped 
“Oi'm stumped,” said O'Leary, and 
he scratched his pate 
With an ancient hand. 
it’s fate 
That makes ’em all look as guilty- 
ashell 
And spots ‘em an alibi as well.” 


“Oi guess 


Chapter 6. 
A Study in Mixed Imagery 


Somehow the spider had spun its 
skein, 

Swiltly, surely, of safe and sound 
psychology, 

And silently had struck: The mad- 
dened brain 

Conceives the perfect crime, save 
one clue—entomology. 


Chapter 7. Trapped 

“I knew,” said Terry McGovern, 
and silently he removed his tortoise 
shell glasses, polished them and re- 
turned them to his eyes to glance 
fondly at the butterfly net. “I knew 
the moment I saw the even folds 
of tissue paper that no one but Syl- 








vester . . . "—here he bent down 
quickly and clasped the andirons 
about the wretched mortal’s legs. 

“It’s a lie,” screamed Sylvester, 
and struggled to rise, but the firm 
hand of O’Leary was on his shoul- 
der, pinning him down to the chaise 
longue. 

Terry smiled, and silently he re- 
moved his tortoise shell glasses, 
polished them, and returned them 
to his eyes to glance fondly at the 
butterfly net. “And who else,” he 
added, “would have made a Welsh 
rarebit out of sweet milk when 
there were six cans of beer in the 
ice-box ... ?” 


Chapter 8. Epilogue 

Eeriely the wind Tchaikovskied 
through the eaves. 

The glow of the moon was ghastly, 
abetting. 

Somewhere a clock tolled. A rustle 
of leaves. 

Gad, what a time! What’a place! 
What a setting! 


ROBERT BENISH 
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7/ DON’T COPY - LEARN TO ORIGINATE! 
RAYE BURNS will teach you HOW to CREATE 
ORIGINAL CARTOONS at home that you can RS, 
SELL! Course has 26 lessons and 600 illustrations. — 
end name and address for free details. Only. .-- 


RAYE BURNS SCHOOL, bept. 4-1, Bex 2194, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Here's the dry shaver that is bringing 









dry shoving into every home. There is 
no better razor, regardless of 
price! Self storting. Clean, close 
shove. One yeor gucrontee 
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Made By 


LINGUAPHONE 


This amazing new Method enables you, 
in your own home, to speak and read any 
of 23 foreign languages in an incredibly 
short time. Endorsed by leading univer- 
sity professors and thousands of men and 
women as one of the quickest, simplest 
and most thorough language methods. 
Send for catalogue and FREE Trial Offer. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
59 Rockefeller Plaza New York City 
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the Theatre 


Broadway, and its attendant borderland of 
side streets, bars, restaurants, and “theatrical 
gathering places,” in any one of which Edwin 
Booth may once have stopped to ask the time, 
boasts a strange, strident, yet furtive group of 
ill-clad, ill-fed, ill-housed men in black hom- 
burgs. Who are they? They are the myrmi- 
dons of maybe, the pursuers of perhaps—in a 
word, the boys with a play that will wow the 
town for a five-year run, if only they can get 
introduced to Lee Shubert, or “somebody really 
high up” in the Theatre Guild. We thought 
we had these cuff-polishers under control, but 
we underestimated the power of the press. For, 
lo! out of this month’s mail bag comes this rare 
hispanic morsel of papyrus. We are moved to 
print it. 

Dear Sir, starts our semi-private correspond- 
ence: 

I am reading recentful in THE JUDGE maga- 
zine a most very interesting article relateful of 
your reporting concerning of Plays and Play- 
wrights, in which a laudible disposition toward 
unknown writers is by you plainly manifest. 
You no doubt possessing the good sense to be- 
lieving, that even among garbage a valuable 
“Gem” some timmes can be found, & this is 
induceing me to addressing you. 

I am a spanish writer—from spain—& posses- 
sing several plays, all of them written for the 
Screen, but some of them could very easy be 
adapting for the Stag. They are; some of span- 
ish and some of american backgrounds. 

Very few persons have seeing them and until 
now I have done little to place them (because 
I inten the producing of them years ago myself, 
at a time when I was trying the forming of a 
special spanish Comp. for the producing of not 
only my own plays but those of other most fam- 
ous spanish writers, who had placed to the ef- 
fect all their plays at my disposal) but these few 
persons, very intelligent ones, and some 


most versed in theat- 
rical affairs as well as 
others, speak of them 
to me in most laudi- 
tory manners & I have 
to judging from their 
impressions, the public 
impressions of same, 
could not fail but be- 
ing similar. Every one 
of them is containing 
something extraordi- 
nary, unusual, new or 
sensational, but for 
the present, I will 
concrete myself to 1 
of them, for being C 
the most indicated for 
immediate producing 
for this season on ac- 
count of a certain cir- 
cumstances concur- 
ring. 

I would like to re- 
questing from you to 
reading this play at 
once or the sooner 
possible. 

As the play is containing all 
ready Adequate Dialogue, it would 
be requiring relatively little and 
few aliterations to adopting it for 
the Stag be it as a Melo-dramatic 
Comedy or as a musical-comedy or 
Opretta of semi-serious an dolorous character. 
Am writing it about two months ago aliterating 
and improving it recentful & am just receiving 
Copyright Registration from Washington, DC. 

A person muchly versed in Stag matters, is 
of the opinion, the play is containing immense 
possibilities, not only for the Screen but for the 
Stag, & specialy as a Magnificent Musical Com- 
edy which you could collaborating on with mu- 
sic and dancing. Awaiting your news, I beg- 
ingly remain yours so truly 


E. F-V. 
Producers will please form to the right, ac- 
cording to seniority of bank balance. c.c. 


the Mowies 1» eosent ternaut 


A man and his wife are ‘al 


sitting in the living room : 

reading the evening paper. a! 
The dishes are done, no new (was 
national weekly has come + » 
out that day, there is noth- 

ing to do until bedtime. The 
man reads that motion pic- 
tures are his best form of en- 
tertainment—better, anyway, 
than sitting around the 
house not doing anything. 
So he goes to the movies. If 
he goes to the movies often 
enough, the movie industry 
will stop complaining about 
the box office, which has 
been pretty sick straight 
through the Recession and 
the Semi-Recovery. Of course another thing 
may happen. The man may look further on 
the movie page and find there are no good 
movies on. In that case, he will go to bed 
early and feel better the next day. The box 
office will feel worse. 


—_—_— 
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It may not be tactful to be 
hunting straws of hope for the 
movies while the great $250,- 
000 contest is raging. We 
ought to give that hypodermic 
a fair chance. But we are a 
little pessimistic about the 
$250,000 contest, and after 
seeing the best recent movies 
we have begun to think that 
the chief hope for the movies 
is a revival of the stage. 

We also have another idea. 
Nobody knows how many lit- 
tle cameras and _ projectors 
there are in the United 
States. Maybe there are a 
couple of million. You know 
the kind we mean—you put 
your dog on your daughter’s lap, hold the cam- 
era to your eye and squint, then invite your 
friends in to see a movie of your dog in your 
daughter’s lap. This has been going on for 
years and the movie industry has never turned 
a hair. And Sam Goldwyn, feeling that the 










"There he goes losing his temper again!" 


two sorts of movies don’t compete, is content. 

Recently, in an effort to entice people into 
buying more rolls of film, the camera compa- 
nies have been sneering openly at these pictures 
of babies and fishing trips and the next-door 
neighbor's dog. Also they have been sneering 
at the amount of ingenuity that goes into an 
ordinary Hollywood movie, implying seductive- 
ly that anyone could do as well without half 
trying. All you would need would be a willing 
cast of characters and a little application. The 
camera companies would make huge profits, the 
Hollywood studios would go broke and disap: 
pear. It would be a renaissance of movie-mak- 
ing. American drama would be invigorated by 
the activity of 2,000,000 eager amateurs. 

One example of the new art we have seen 
(in our first enthusiasm we announced it as the 
folk art of the 20th century): a little 16mm. 
amateur venture called Death on Capitol Hill. 
We are sure it will never get national distri- 
bution; it is funny, but its jokes can be en- 
tirely understood only by the seven people in 
the cast. It is very vigorous. In our opinion, 
no Hollywood film since the old silents has 
had its spirit. It took four days to make and 
has been seen to date by twenty-two people. 

The only drawback to our first splendid vi- 
sion of a united nation of movie-makers is that 
most of the little cameras just at the moment 
seem to be in the hands of the wrong people 
(present company excepted, of course), people 
who bought them by working hard and who 
have to keep on working hard to supply them 
with film. Business men, in short, not artists. 
So we suppose that the 16mm. folk art will con- 
tinue for the time being to consist of baby pic- 
tures. But as more and more people discover 
how easy it is to produce a movie roughly as 
sensible as the short end of a Hollywood dou- 
ble bill, we expect to see the Class B movie 
entirely wither away. Of course if Death on 
Capitol Hill is a fair sample, dining-room mov- 
ies will be just as irrational and outrageous as 
the old Class B. But there is one good thing: 
fewer people will see them. 
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and Succeed.’ 


where. 


hy Some Men 
Grow Rich So Fast 


What's the REAL secret of those who make fortunes? 
Let’s toss aside the old “success-story” fairy tales— 
and the wall-mottoes about “Work Hard” and “Strive 
They're bunk; and you know it! 


OU’VE seen men work till they were ready to drop—and get no- 
You’ve seen fellows with as much brains as anyone else— 





well. (In fact, Mr. Hill’s first automobile was delivered to him by Mr. 
Ford, who drove it around the block and showed him how to run it.) Then 
Hill made his first personal analysis of Ford—and has done so once each 
year for over 20 years. He has carefully made note of every principle 
used by Ford in his miraculous rise from poverty to power. 


The 13 Steps to 





rutted in miserable jobs; waiting year after year for “dead men’s shoes,” 
for the man above to pass out of the picture, or move up a peg! 


You’ve seen these things. They’re real to you. And you’ve puzzled 
time and time again over what is the TRUE reason some men grow rich 
30 fast—while others stand still. This question once puzzled another 
man who has since become famous. Years ago Napoleon Hill determined 
to find the answer to it. AND HE HAS! 


How He Analyzed Henry Ford Once Each Year 
for Over 20 Years 


Over a period of 25 years Napoleon Hill went personally to the men 
who had made fortunes. Asked them how the AVERAGE MAN could 
set rich. Got close to men like Ford, Edison, Wrigley, Schwab, Wool- 
worth, Eastman, Gillette, Firestone, Rockefeller, Carnegie, Armour, 

Marshall Field—to over 500 rich 


Riches 


Out of this research has 
come an amazing new book 
which tells the THIRTEEN 
definite, practical ways for 
ANY AVERAGE MAN OR 
WOMAN to grow rich. 
‘“‘THINK AND GROW 
RICH” does not give you 
mental tricks, exercises, or 
copy-book notions about 
“sticking at it,” “strive hard,” 
or any claptrap. It tells 
CLEARLY the 13 specific 
steps to riches YOU can easily 
start to take the minute you 


“Has Changed His Life" 


“A friend of mine for whom I recently 
obtained a copy of Think and Grow 
Rich has patented an idea which has very 
unusual possibilities. He gives credit to 
his reading of this book, and affirms it 
has changed his whole course of life.” 
R. J. T., Massachusetts. 


From a Congressman 


“A practical book. I know Mr. Hill 
has had rare contacts with wealthy men 
—opportunities to learn secrets accorded 
to few men living today. I can best 
demonstrate my faith in this book by 
asking you to send me fifty copies.” Hon. 
Jennings Randolph, U. S. House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


“Thank God for Mr. Hill" 


“Thank God for a man like Mr. Hill 
to write such a book. I am beginning to 
awaken now, and where I have thought 








What These 
13 Steps to Riches 
Will Do For You 


Describe the inside secret of 
Ford's stupendous achieve- 
ments. 


Bring you the secret formula 
which was the basis of Car- 
negie's fortune. 

Give you the "guts" to demand 
more of life and get it. 

Show you how to convert ideas 
into cash. 

Show you how to sell your ser- 
vices for more than you ever 
got before. 

Show you how to master the 6 
basic fears. 


Show you how men start at 
scratch, without pull, great ed- 
ucation or money, and accu- 
mulate fortunes. 

Give you a practical knowledge 
of the mysterious “sixth sense" 
now being discussed all over 
the world. 


Describe the astounding principle 
of the “Master Mind," used 
by all who accumulate great 
riches. 

Explain the 5 major methods by 
which sex energy may be used 
to improve personality. 

Explain the 5 steps to complete 
self-confidence. 

Outline the 5 best ways to pro- 
cure a position. 

Show how to master procrasti- 
nation. 

Tell how to induce others to co- 
operate with you in business 
and social relationships. 
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men, most of whom had been poor. 
He spent hour after hour with 
them; eliminated theories; ex- 
tracted and recorded their real 
secrets. Then he saw them again 
and again. They checked that 
truth of his findings, and person- 
ally approved them. 


For example, Andrew Carnegie 
was one of the first men Hill 
talked with years ago. Carnegie 
gave him hours of time; then said: 
“Go see this man Ford. Study 
him. You will learn how a man 
can start at scratch, without mon- 
ey or great schooling, and become 
wealthy. Ford will one day domi- 
nate the motor industry.” So Hill 
saw Ford. And he got to know him 


SEND NO MONEY 


This book is GUARANTEED to prove its own 
case! The partial list of contents tells but a fraction 
of the things it will DO for you. But if for any 
reason whatever it does not more than live up to 
every claim, it COSTS YOU NOTHING. Send no 
money with this coupon, unless you want to. When 
the book reaches you, deposit with postman only $2, 
plus few cents postage. Then, unless within 5 days 
you agree that YOUR KEY TO RICHES IS DEFI- 
NITELY IN THIS VOLUME—treturn it and your 
money will be refunded. Mail coupon—NOW. 


The Ralston Society, 
Dept. JI2, Meriden, Conn. 






myself a failure in life I am beginning to 
take courage. I'm pulling out of that 
long, long sleep!” Mack L. Pyle, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


begin reading the book—the 
actual steps that have led to 
thousands and millions of dol- 
lars for other men and women 
who had NO MORE TO 
START WITH THAN YOU 
HAVE AT THIS VERY MO- 
MENT! 


“Arouses One Into Action" 


“Mr. Hill arouses into action all that 
lies dormant within a man’s being, en- 
abling one to live life more fully, and at 
the same time, receive benefits which 
ordinarily would be passed by.” B. F. 
Madole, Attorney, Danville, Ark. 











This book will give you a, 
SUCCESS MIND—bring you 
into immediate contact with a new irresistible POWER which will auto- 
matically remove the obstacles that get in your way. It will cause you to 
think in bigger ideas—banish self-consciousness and an “inferiority com- 
plex”—give you a dynamic, magnetic personality that will draw people 
to you, gain their hearty co-operation. It will tell you how to put back 
into yourself even greater power, courage, and faith 
than the depression took out of you. It will start 
new ideas flowing through your mind. And it will 
bring you RICHES—in money, friendships, fami- 
ly and business associations, and in harmony 
within your own mind! 










THE RALSTON SOCIETY 
Dept. J12, 
Meriden, Conn. 


Send me “THINK AND GROW © scat 
RICH!” I will pay postman only $2 
plus few cents postage, with the definite understanding that within 5 
days after receiving this book I may return it, if I so decide, and you 
will refund my $2 without delay. 





Check here if enclosing $2 WITH this coupon. In that case we 
pay postage—you save. The same 5-day return privilege applies, 
of course. 





Animal Crackers 


Fel ses sasesas A Topeka, Kan., man, pestered by mice, 
borrowed the library cat and her six kittens. For the record, the librarian 
credited him with “Of Mice And Men.” 


VVV 


Berlin's dog population, mostly dachshunds, has dropped to 13,000, 
The loss, viewed horizontally, represented six city blocks. 


Afi> 
Police of Syracuse, N. Y., vainly tried to 
overtake a stray buck in a squad car, This was one buck they couldn't pass. 


VVV 


A big wolf market is developing, Alaska fanciers outbidding the gov- 
ernment for prize captives. ‘The supply, it is announced, now assures 
one for each taxpayer's door. 


od | ° ee . ° 
\ Dogs in some cities are being placed, of all things, on 


doghouse relief. A lot of families will now have to move over to let 
Rover in. 
VVV 
New Dealers, opposed to man-made dams in national parks, are allow- 
ing beavers to build one in Glacier park. They feel some concession 
ought to be made to old-fashioned rugged individualism. 


VVV 


The underworld is not surprised that the circus 
went to Brooklyn for its newest gorilla. It (the under- , 


’ 
t 
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world) has obtained its best specimens from there for T 
a long time. 





VVV 


An insurance company has refused to underwrite the expected mother- 
hood of a jenny mule, ordinarily sterile. Jenny, it feels, will only make 
a complete jackass of herself. 


Hounds in Okla- 

homa, on a hunt for a 

supposed mountain 

lion, caught the scent 

quickly and after a 

whooping run flushed—a_ Great 
Dane. The hounds retreated with 
that “something-is-rotten-in-Den- 


mark” look. ALLAN FINN 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circula- 
tion, etc., Required by the Acts of Congress of Au- 
gust 24, 1912, and March 3, 1933, 

of The JUDGE published Monthly at Mount Morris, 
Illinois, for October 1, 1938 

State of New York; County of New York 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Glenn W. Whiteman, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Business Manager of The JUDGE 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), ete., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in sec- 
tion 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher: Harry Newman, 18 East 48th Street. New York 
City. Editor: Robert T. Gebler, 18 East 48th Street, New 
York City. Managing Editor: Harry L. Selden, 18 East 
48th Street, New York City. Business Manager: Glenn W. 
Whiteman, 18 East 48th Street, New York City. 

2. That the owner is: Judge Magazine, Inc., 18 East 
ikth Street. New York City. The following are names and 
addresses of stockholders holding 1 per cent or more of 
the capital stock of Judge Magazine, Inc. 

Nalome C, Newman, 18 East 48th Street, New York City; 
Boru Newman, 18 East 48th Street, New York City. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting. is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, association, or 
cornoration has any interest direct or indirect in the said 


RO OSE stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him 


Bernam G. Hines, Managing Director Glenn W. Whiteman, Business Manager. 

: Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th day of 
7” Madison Ave. at 45th St., New York * September, 1938. Sadie M. Nilan, Notary Public, Queens 
County, Queens County Clerk's No. 1476. Certificate filed 
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In the tradition 
of the great “T.R.” 


TEP into the Roosevelt and 

you leave outside the mad 
whirl that is New York. All 
is dignity and quiet here. Ser- 
vice—perfect and unobtrusive 
—is at your beck and call. 
You may live simply or enter- 
tain as you desire in an atmos- 
phere as traditionally hospit- 
able as that of the great ‘'T.R.”’ 


* 
of” Roosevelt Grill, dining 


and dancing every eve- 
ning except Sunday. 
Dine ‘neath the Hendrik 
Hudson Room's noted 
Wyeth murals. 


Cocktail in any of half-a- 
2 dozengay,intimate spots. 


Red Cap service under- 
round directly from 
rand Central. 


THE 
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The Judge's Crossword Puzzle No. 412 
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17 19 
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32 133 
34 35 36 13 38 139 
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Submitted by Jack Luzzatto, New York City 
Horizontal $ Goat fr that Soh. as poucteire. (Pr) 
49. This is easy to place. 
PR ed Ft ey ef Sy Sy oy ey ye taking | 
9. This can stop a train. off her bustle. 


14. It’s all through. 53. Where she carries her gallants. 

15. A modest historical movie. . Where to get lofty ideas. 

16. Pa’s frame of mind on the Ist inst. . Half of the ground you walk on. 

17. Here's where they undo the preacher. In the end, they sound the same. 

18. She leaps! Man, before the clothes made him. i 
19. Several different abrasives. , Sided with our Constitution. : 
20. America’s best-known Lothario. ou’re very much without in this. 

22. Always has a nap on top of it. When a woman flies around. 

24. This can stop a service. . Ever the crossworder’s weakness. 

5. The Greeks had a word for infinitesimal . Maybe this is pasture field. 

quan. ‘ 
27. S “Swordfish” to this snooper. 

29. Gitls who are, often ain't. 


32. Fully conscious. 

34. Where it’s O.K. to throw the game. SOLUTION TO PUZZLE NO. 410 
35. Describe oneself: Rome, Italy. 

36. One-fifth of this definition. 

40. A well-known joiner. 

41. How the man who “‘contacts’’ prepares. 

44. One way to get a light. 

45. A bucket of glue on the floor. 

47. If it’s in your pants, call a tailor. 

48. A brave, a hill, or an orange. 

50. When to practice juggling. 

52. Monkeys is, and we ain’t. ’ 

53. Sweet sixteen turning slightly sour. 

56. How volcanoes blow up. 

58. How Adam lost his appetite. 

59. ba this didn’t have “‘it,”’ the earth would go 
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fl. ana and those bonds. 

65. What you can do with money but shouldn’t. 
67. English baksheesh. 

69. A line hasn’t any. 

70. These go around to get along. 
71. A thousand feet in films. 

72. Digited pedically. 

73. How we feel about inflation. 
74. Vacation objective. 

75. This finishes up this part. 
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1. You can tie this car. 

2. One way to avoid swearing. 

> stuff between the water pint tp toothpick. S|PitIN CiH/EAIT UIN/ IIT 

° you keep it. everyone will take it. 

5. Killing work in Tue Jupce’s office. A|L|O\€ H/E|A|T/H N|U/DIE 
6. The works, from a box. widiwis EINITIEIR FILIEIA 
3 Makes you jump around but no good for the SIwialTITIEIRIS OlclUILIAIR 

iver 

8. Al Capone's lost face but not this. A 
RS fot i S where finds it. E S\Y S|T|HIR 

. Easy for most of us to do. 
11. What would make the White House Red. S|1|NIG/LIE B/O|T/TILIE|RIS 
1s Wit Moree cei. - A\D\AIGIE FIO|LIL|YRRVIA\T 
13. What Martin et made this Martinet—. 
zi. ae . pay = —~ on Faved Oe. LIA|S|S DIIKITIE NIAIVIY 
23. Bad for a joke and ¢ or the brain. 
26. Famous victim of overcrowding. A|HIA E|R/RIEID M/O|D/E\t 
ee » DIO\L|DIR|UIMIS S\E|RIEINIE 
29. To up until tight. 
= A cg Faye works for your face. Ri 1IGIS CiA|L|M 
31. Makes big ones out of little ones. 
33. If the por. Koay is dumb, you do this. S/T/R/OIN|G B\AIN D/AIG E s 
bas Bok Weevil's idea of oY ‘ PIHIE|IW 1INIAINIE Liltidio 
Jf. ntists go for openings like thes. 
=. — @ Senter - — this—look out below. RIO\E\S S/O|LIOIS CiLiAIW 
39. Colored people’s clothing. 
42. Something in chemical compounds. VIUILIE TIWIE\E(T Y|A|M/S 
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The king of a great domain once 
called all his subjects together. 

“My people,” he said, “I will 
give my daughter’s hand in mar- 
riage to the strongest man in my 
kingdom!” 

There was great excitement. The 
following morning the roads were 
swarming with people travelling to 
the scene of the tests of strength, 
which the king’s viziers had ar- 
ranged. High on a mountainside 
stood a huge boulder. The man 


the Strong Man 


who could roll that boulder down 
the mountain would win the fair 
princess. A huge throng assembled 
around it. 

“Let the trials begin,” ordered 
the monarch. 

Up stepped a huge blacksmith. 
He dug his feet into the ground, 
placed his shoulder against the 
boulder, and arched his back in a 
mighty heave. Nothing happened. 
The crowd booed.  Perspiration 
dripped from his bunched muscles. 
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Submitted by Walter Wellman, Montvale, N. J. 
Vertical 


1. How Percy throws a kiss. 

6. If the i were an 1, this German greeting would 
mean more. 

10. Strong in bridge. 

14. Where they hold Stalin in Berlin. 

15. Can you get this too. 

16. Clean sweep. 

17. This flows like water in France. 

18. Large Afghan cheese. 

19. These are tops. 

20. Millions are spent to hide this. 

21. Strong Rightist force. 

23. Grade B citizens. 

25. Raise this and see sparks. 

26. This old car’s trucking now. 

27. Goat’s bundle from heaven. 

28. Falls at Niagara front-wards, falls at night 
backwards. 

29. A kind of cloak. 

34. What we’ve done for money. 

37. If a murderer left his name and address it 
would be 

38. Cross swearing long ago. 

39. Something you'd like to sell for a song. 

40. No jiving to this music. 

41. How you say you exist. 

‘2. Bottled Daddy. 

‘4. You discussing wife’s bills. 

45. Beyond the pale. 

47. Small-time stuff in Callendar, Ont. 

49. A lot of this—for nothing. 

50. Small, but what the Dickens! 

51. An early New Haven, Conn., collegian. 

52. Upper and lower China clippers. 

55. One of a bonehead’s head bones. 

59. Helps take a tuck. 

60. A golfing con-man. 

= Comes in like a lamb, goes out like a lion. 

64 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 





This goes “‘clump!’ 

4. A Greek theatre and a place in Paris. 
56. On your family tree. 

. This lake is almost weird. 
8. That old feeling. 

9. Half of Barbara Hutton’s dowry. 

. Likely to have dough. 

. The horizontal is this now. 
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. A much roasted rib. 

A saw seldom used by a carpenter. 

When yes-men reform they know they'll be—. 

A big vessel never launched. 

Tarred, but not feathered. 

Blood on a Greek murderer’s hands. 

. A tree to put you in the shade. 

. Egyptians kowtowed to her. 

. A lory, but no truck. 

. The act of calling a crook a crook. 

11. The holy cloth. 

12. Don’t swear—count ten and——. 

13. Sir Waiter Raleigh after-the noble deed. 

22. Horrors! This network covers the U. S. 

24. These eggs are lousy. 

28. When you and I are together, baby. 

29. Inevitable prop in a spy movie. 

30. Any guy an inch shorter than yourself. 

31. Head of the first flood control movement. 

32. You might boil over this. 

33. A shattered garden club. 

34. The one who picks up the cigaret stubs and 
broken glasses. 

35. A bad cent. 

36. One of the-atric’s beginnings. 

37. This often develops into an argument. 

40. + reed whose wives “‘burn them up” are 
this. 

43. Mothers call this genius. 

45. Kind of tissue never boosted over the radio. 

46. Precisely. 

48. How hubby spends his lighter moments. 

49. The movies show him going to town. 

51. At a dinner party, don’t do this on all fours. 

52. Word not found in Scottish dictionaries. 

53. We know this is irregular. 

54. You can be sober yet this high. 

55. Parlour, Bedroom & sink by-the-Elevated. 

56. How some moderns swing. 

57. If we really got our daily bread by prayer, 
Hell would be used for the———. 

58. This might give you a case of bad bated breath. 

63. Moicy! Tsk, tsk! 


SORDIAUS ww 


65. Where a pack of thieves would be lyin’ around. 


He strained again; his feet driving 
deep into the earth. The boulder 
stood. 

“Next!” cried the king. 

Another young giant stepped up. 
He leaped against the boulder, 
ground his shoulder in it. Noth- 
ing happened. 

A third, and a fourth, tried and 
failed. The sun swung over the 
zenith, and finally the last strong 
man had attempted to move the 
boulder and failed. 

“Paugh!” exclaimed the king, 
“this test is too difficult for my 
weaklings! I'll have no more of it!” 

“Wait!” cried a voice. A young 
man stepped forth from the throng. 
“T'll have my turn, your majesty!” 

He walked over to the huge 
stone, gave it a shove, and with a 
deep groan it parted from the 
ground, hung balanced, then went 
crashing down the slope. <A great 
huzzah went up. 

The next day the young man 
and the king’s daughter were wed. 

A few weeks later the king 
chanced to encounter his new son- 
in-law in the garden, culling the 
petunias. 

“There’s one thing I’ve never 
been able to figure out,” said the 
king. “Since you were so strong, 
why didn’t you appear earlier in 
the tests of strength? Where were 
you all the time?” 

“Where was I?” the young man 
repeated. “Why, your majesty, | 
was a little further down the moun- 
tain, holding that boulder up!” 


NORMAN SULLIVAN 


Socialized Medicine 


Clerk—Well, what can we do for 
you? 

Patient—I’m sick, I’ve got—. 

C.—Name, please. 

P.—Smith, William. 

C.—Age. 

P.—Forty-five. I’ve paid my two 
dollars a month. I’m entitled to a 
year’s worth of sickness. I feel ter- 
rible. I think I’ve got appendicitis. 

C.—Appendicitis! But this is 3 
P.M., Tuesday, the third. Appen- 
dicitis is on Mondays. Come back 
next Monday at ten A.M. 

P.—Monday? Can’t you 
appendicitis on Tuesdays? 

C.—Monday, I said. You’re hold- 
ing up the line, Smith. 

P.—Well, I think maybe I’ve got 
a goiter, too. 

C.—Just a moment (Leafs through 
book). Ah, goiter! Second and 
fourth Thursdays. You'll have to 
skip it this week. Keep moving. 

P.—Well, my wife thinks maybe 
my tonsils—. 

C.—Oh, tonsils. Friday, the thir- 
teenth. 

P.—Well, then, my boy here. I’m 
afraid he’s got a broken collar 
bone. He fell out of a tree. 

C.—You should have come in 
earlier; this morning between eight 

(Next page, please) 
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YOUR MILLION 
DOLLAR IDEA 
ISN’T WORTH A 
NICKEL 


... unless you do something 
about it 


AN IDEA! And right 
at hand an easy means 
of getting it down on 
paper. What a success 
combination—a fertile 
mind and this new 
Underwood Portable! 









Turn writing 
drudgery into 
typing fun... 


give free rein 
to ambition. 


W HO knows what your ideas are worth 
until you try them out yourself—record 
them on paper, put them in shape for 
discussion with people who really count? 


And who knows any better way to regis- 
ter an idea or to attend to any writing 
detail than to “get it down on paper” 
by means of an Underwood Typemaster 
Portable. 


The Underwood Typemaster offers the 
Champion Keyboard, Sealed Action 
Frame, Dual Touch Tuning, and many 
other features. Beginners find it easy to 
operate and to turn out a fine looking 
typing job. People who've seen it en- 
thuse about its new modern design. 


Get an Underwood Typemaster—Let it 
inspire you to develop your ideas and 
perhaps even make your dreams come 
true. See your nearest Underwood Dealer 
or mail the coupon. 


* * * 


Portable Typewriter Division © UNDERWOOD 
ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY .. Typewriters 
Accounting Machines . Adding Machines Carbon 
Paper, Ribbons and other supplies . One Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Sales and Service Everywhere 


Underwood 


Portable Typewriters 










Take delivery 
for as low as 
$3 down (Stu- 
dent Model)... 
more than a 
yearto pay bal- 
ance including 
carrying charge. 








Portable Typewriter Division 
UnperRwoop E.tiott FisHeER COMPANY 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Gentl+men: Please tell me all about the new Underwood 
Portables and convenient budget terms. 


Name 





Address 





JUD. 11-38 


City_ 


Copyright 1938, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Underwood Elliott Fisher 





Speeds the World’s Business 
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Papa huows Best 


Chap. 1 
Sunday Morning 

“But Dad, why are you forever 
cracking down on me? You always 
have a reason why I can’t do this or 
why I shouldn’t do that. Gee, it 
does cramp a fellow’s style.” 

“I'll tell you, boy,” answered 
Dad, “it isn’t that I want to be 
tough. You know that, but I’ve 
lived a deal longer than you. You 
think that every experience of 
yours is a new one and that for the 
first time in mortal history it is 
happening to you. I know better. 

“You are heading now down a 
road I have already traveled but 
you cannot see beyond this very 
hour. But I know that road. I 
can look back, from the vantage 
point of my years, and see every 
inch of the way you must travel. I 
know what you are going to be up 
against, and I just want to be sure 
that you won't run into too many 
discouragements.” 

“Yes, I know all that Dad, and 
you have been pretty darned de- 
cent about it. I have had a swell 
home; you have given me a good 
education and I haven't any kick 
about my allowance . . . but that 
isn’t what I am talking about.” 

“Then, what is it?” 

“Just this, Dad: I am free, white 
and twenty-one and I think I 
should have a chance to live my 
own life; to figure out things for 
myself; that’s all I ask—” 

“Hmm, Hmm,” from Dad. “I 
begin to see. Maybe there is some- 
thing in what you say. Hmm. Sup- 
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pose you and I talk this over again.” 
Chap. 2 
Monday Evening 
Enter young Bill. 


“Hello Sis, where’s Dad? I have 
some great news for him.” 
“Oh Bill, Dad’s gone. It’s ter- 


rible. I’m so afraid—” 

“Gone, did you say? For Pete's 
sake, where? Don’t stand there like 
a wooden Indian, where'd he go, 
what for?” 

“I don’t know, but it’s your own 
darned fault. You did it. He left 


Dead End 


een ig ON 


"Aw, shut up!” 


a note on the living room table. 
Read it yourself.” 

“Here it is . Listen to this, 
Sis... for gawsakes— 

“My Dear Son: 

“That was a great idea of yours 
—about living one’s own life. I 
wonder why I had not thought of 
it before. During all of these years 
my thoughts have been for others; 
of doing for others; of keeping peo- 
ple out of trouble. 

“What a lot I have missed, but 
I'm not missing it any more. I 





have made every provision for the 
comfort and security of Mabel and 
Dick and you. So, with nothing 
to worry about, I'm off to live my 
own life—for the first time. 

Dad.” 

“Well, there you are, Sis. So 
what?” 

“Bill, you should be tarred and 
feathered,” Mabel called to him as 
he made for the door. ‘Where are 
you going? What are you going to 
do?” 

“Do?” yelled Bill, “I'll tell you 
what I’m going to do. I am going 
after him. I’m going to get him 
back here—you can’t let a guy go 
off by himself, like that, with no 
one to give him a lift now and 
then.” 

R.T.G, 


Socialized Medicine 


(Continued) 


and twelve. Fractures over till 
Saturday. 

P.—But he just fell out this aft- 
ernoon. 

C.—Should have 
morning. Step lively. 

P.—Well, I wanted to ask about 
my daughter, too. She’s never sick 
herself, but seems as if she’s always 
bringing things home. We've had 
scarlet fever and diphtheria and 
everything contagious. I thought 
she might be a carrier. Maybe she 
could take some sort of a test. 

C.—Test? Carrier? Wrong de- 


fallen this 


partment. Have her take the Civil 
Service examination. Time’s up. 
Next! 


LOUISE RABB 
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crazy goli 


BY ALEC DUNCAN 


The most peculiar golfer I ever 
knew was J. Blathwark Matthews. 
Matthews was noted for two things: 
his uncanny ability to shatter all 
amateur records with scores rang- 
ing from 45 to 60 for eighteen 
holes; and his absolute refusal to 
play any course but his own pri- 
yate one in Pennsylvania. The 
course was in itself peculiar; evi- 
dently high costs had forced Mat- 
thews to make it one of short holes 
and narrow fairways. A person who 
knew the course might in theory 
reach the green on every drive. 

Now the odd thing about this 
Matthews was that he almost inva- 
riably reached the green, which was 
just as invariably hidden from view 
of the tee, and nobody could figure 
out how he did it. Impelled by pro- 
fessional curiosity, I hied me to the 
Matthews course for a game with 
the maestro. Everything went on 
chedule. Matthews made a terrific 
drive on every hole, usually 
hooked, and always out of sight in- 
io the empyrian. Yet his bal! would 
always be nestling near or on the 
green. 

But on the last hole something 
unusual happened. The ball was 
nowhere to be seen. Incredulous 
for a moment, Matthews started off 
into the trees and bushes looking 
for the ball, while I proceeded to 
hole out. When he did not return 
| followed into the trees and began 
io search for him, when I suddenly 
heard voices and stopped. Ahead 
of me I could just make out Mat- 
thews waving a club menacingly at 
a small colored caddy, who qua- 
vered: 

“Gee, Boss, I put ’em on all the 
other greens, but cross my heart 
and hope to die, I jus’ didn’t have 
no more balls left for this one!” 


MOLE-HOLE 


Charles Haas, H. B. Charles and 
Harry McKinley were playing the 
final match of a Labor Day Tour- 
nament some years ago. Off the 
fairway about one hundred yards 
from the par five seventeenth hole 
were two mounds of clay. Mr. Haas 
landed his second shot between 
these two mounds in such a way 
that he couldn’t hit it for the green 





Every month Alec Duncan will award a 
dozen Silver Kings, America's premier 
golf balls, to each of the writers whose 
descriptions of crazy golf shots appear 
on this page. Of course, all letters 
become the property of THE JUDGE. 
At the end of the year they will all be 
considered; the best one will get a set 
of handsome matched woods. Letters 
should contain full name of player 
and of at least one witness; also the 
date and the name and location of 
the course. 
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—and he needed a win on the sev- 
enteenth to clinch the match. 
Suddenly a mole shot out of a 
hole in one of the mounds, struck 
the ball and knocked it far enough 
into the fairway that Mr. Haas had 
a good shot for the green, won the 
hole, the match and trophy. 
James B. Flenniken, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LUCKY BLAST 

One day a Les Vander- 
grif 15-foot putt stopped 
at the very edge of the 
cup. He wasn’t even well 
started on a volley of 
forceful epithets when a 
rock quarry not far from 
the course set off a blast 
that jarred the ball into 
the cup. Les denies any 
prearrangement with the 
quarry boss. 

C. C. Battershell, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


A GOOD HEEL 


I was playing out at the 
Westmoreland Course with a cou- 
ple of friends one afternoon when 
one of them hit his tee shot at the 
green 225 yards distant. Two play- 
ers were just holing out. The ball 
struck the heel of the player shoot- 
ing, bounced sharply toward the 
hole 10 feet away and rolled in. 

T. W. McCabe, 
Madison, Wis. 


Dealt WIAGe .- ccorce corn 


My dear, drag up a chair for me. 
Here, you take my hand and sit 
right in the game. I have dealt you 
some smart cards: 


What do you bid? Sure! Two 
hearts. Isn’t it a pip? West on 
your left passes and your partner 
says 3. East passes and now what 
do you say? Looks like slam at 
least, eh what? Well, no point in 
rushing the bidding. ‘Take it easy. 
You say 39? Fine. Give your part- 
ner a chance to show his stuff. West 
passes and your partner says 4. 
East passed, and what do you say 
now? Did I hear 69? Don’t blame 
you, so would I. All pass and no 
grand slam bid? Perhaps it’s just 
as well, if your partner has no ace. 

Dummy 
@ 642 


9 53 
9 8 6 


& KQ1058 

The McCoy? But what are you 
going to do about your losing @? 
You'll lose the GA anyway. Park 
your @ on a @& in dummy? Swell, 
but what if the A hides on the 
first lead of clubs? Can’t get into 
dummy with a pickaxe to get your 
@ discard on a good club. Oh, you 
thought of that? Good! Yes Sir! 
Sam O’Connell of Holyoke, Mass., 
New England bridge champion, 
made 6% in a tournament. So can 
you if you play like Sammy, and 
you can. Try it. 

Well, pretty good so far. You've 
taken the @A and @ AKQOJ to 
draw four trumps from East who 






was holding out on you. And now 
you take the @K and lead the &2 
to dummy’s #10? That'll make ’em 
squirm. The @10 wins! You're 
down to this: 


Dummy 


on 
ROD 


9 8 
.Q5 
You, Declarer 
10 9 
AK 5 
& J 

What do you lead from dummy 
now? Before I tell you, you tell 
me! The @6? Right, and you 
trumped it. Both East and West 
played a low @, and Here’s hoping 
that the adversary with the &A 
has no spades left. Now what do 
you play? Did I hear the @ AK? 
And, oh boy! Did you see that? 
East played the @Q on your second 
@ trick. West led spades original- 


o< 


ly, and if he held 5 of them, East | 


held 3 to start and has none left. 
Also, East has no diamonds left, 
and you took all his hearts. Your 
playing is simply grand. You've 
stripped East down to 3 clubs, and 
you have left 
Dummy 
&® KQ5 


You, Declarer 


¥ 10 


@ 5 
& J 

Now comes the final coup. If 
East holds that GA among his 3 
clubs, 6% is in the bag. See, what 
did I tell you? East took your <b] 
with his @eA, and he’s leading a &e. 
Goodbye to your dead @. 

Easy, isn’t it? 

(Continued on page 32) 












IF YOU COULD 
READ HIS MAIL 
YOu’D KNOW.. Te 


They All Want 
LEKTR°LITES 


OU must have heard about 

Lektrolite Cigarette Lighters. 
The smart world from New York to 
Hollywood will light its cigarettes 
with nothing else. Lektrolites are 
flameless. You hold your cigarette 
to a tiny funnel cup...you puff and 
you’re smoking. No wind that blows 
can snuff a Lektrolite...these lighters 
are feather-light, odorless, tasteless, 
beautifully designed. See them at 
good stores everywhere. Buy several; 
keep one; give the others at Christ- 
mas time. 


The PLASTIQUE 
LEKTROLITE 
$ 3 50 In light weight, lus- 






trous Plaskon—in a 
wide range of colors, 
Weengravethename 
of the lucky recipient 
on the lighter ir sil- 
ver inlay—in a fac- 
simile of his or her 
own handwriting—a 
grand gift idea! $3.50 
* 
The PLASTIQUE is 
also available with- 
out autograph in 


almost any $950 


color.... 


WINDPROOF and FLAMELESS 


GLOLITE, JR. 


A popular favorite 
for purse or pocket 
:..in solid color Plas- 
kon or in contrasting 
colors. Light-weight 
and dependable. 
It lights $1.00 


every time. 


THE LEKTROLITE CORP. 


114 Manhattan Street ¢ Stamford, Conn. 
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Spic and Spam 

It's happened. 

We knew it would. 

“Spam” is its name. You've seen 
the ads. Everywhere. “SPAM, 
THE DELICIOUS MEAT OF 
MANY USES.” “Bake it fora per- 
fect Fall dinner.” “Spamwiches . . . 
Spam and eggs .. . baked SPAM— 
these are just a few of the quick 
tricks you can perform with this 
fascinating new Hormel meat of 
many, many uses Swing to 
SPAM today—!” 

We can't do anything else. We 
are reeling in a perfect insensate 
miasma of sound. Advertising has 
dealt us a ringing blow. 

Spam. Spork. Spacon. 
nut-fed, Psmithfield Spam. 
No, the Ameri- 
can workingman will never stand 
for that. There will be whispers, 
marching, strikes. Police will mass. 
Hormel will be spicketed. Blood 
will flow in every Middlesex village 
and farm. America wants HAM. 

Consider the railroads. “Spam- 
wiches—Spicken, Spam or Speese!” 
will be the cry in crowded coaches. 
Men and women will sicken. Small 
children will turn their innocent 
faces to the wall. The railroads, 
already troubled, will stop run- 
ning. America will be lined with 
rusty ribbons of steel. 

Spam on rye. Ham on Spy. 
Think of the international compli- 
cations. Civilization will end with 
a Spamburger in a toasted roll. 

In Hollywood, actors will be 
known as Spams. Actresses will be 
Spamwitches. 

The Spam what am. 
what were. Spam 
The horror of it. 

Advertising gone quite, quite 
mad. Mary Shelley's dream come 
true. Spam the Frankenstein, the 


Spea- 


Spam and eggs. 


The Ham 
marches on. 


Modern Prometheus. The final 
orgy of a great industry. 
SPAMI 
ow & 
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"Hey, you dropped something!" 


m 





simple science 


exercise number one 


A 





‘This is a picture of MENTAL TELEP- 
ATHY in action. 

It is like radio only it has no 
TUBES. 

It uses BRAINS instead. 

MENTAL TELEPATHY is not 
yet perfected. 

But it is nice when it works. 

You think the girl is sweet 
enough to eat and then you 
find out she eats. 

That is MENTAL TELEPATHY. 


exercise number two 


This is a TELEPHONE. 

It is a wonderful thing. 

It should be in every HOME. 

When you pick it up and call 
a NUMBER. 

Then you say, “Hello, what 
are you doing tonight?” 
Then you go to the MOVIES. 

That is the TELEPHONE. 


exercise number three 


is) 


This is a NuT from a TELE- 
VISION SET. 

It is a very important little 
NUT. 

It holds something together. 


It is not the only kind of Nur 
connected with RADIO or TELE- 
VISION. 

rELEVISION will be important some 
day. 

You turn on your RADIO, 

And PICTURES come out. 

Maybe. 

‘That is TELEVISION, 

















exercise number four 


2? | 
“~ / os 
ceo => = 
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Here are some DOTS and DASHg; 
from a TELEGRAPH SET. 

‘They take the place of worps, 

They should be in every HOME, 

Mr. Morse invented the Teg. 
GRAPH. 

TELEGRAPHY is a great thing. 

When you wire HOME for MONgy, 

That is TELEGRAPHY. 


exercise number five 
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This is a THING 
WORLD. 

It is from the world of THE FOURTH 
DIMENSION. 

‘The FOURTH DIMENSION is a MYs- 
TERY. 

This THING is €@ MYSTERIOUS MON- 
STER. 

It is horrible. 

Some night you will see it in your 
bedroom. 

‘Then you will stop carousing. 

LLOYD A. CRAIG 
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dre you Sure? 


Said the baker to the policeman—'Answer correctly 5 more 
questions than | have, and you'll be 14 points up on the 
milkman, who tops the butcher by 8 points and then misses 
a perfect score by 34 points." Now, who scored what? (Each 
correct ARE YOU SURE? answer counts 2 points.) Solu- 
tions on page 32. 


1. The first game of intercollegiate base- 
ball was played in 1859 between: 

YALE AND HARVARD 
PRINCETON AND BROWN 
CORNELL AND TEMPLE 
WILLIAMS AND AMHERST 
PRINCETON AND COLUMBIA 
ARMY AND NAVY 
2. One of the following is the only State 
to have a woman in the United States 
Senate: 
KANSAS 

UTAH 


TENNESSEE 
ARKANSAS 


OREGON 
NEBRASKA 


3. Neon is a: 
MINERAL GLASS 
GAS WIRE 


ELECTRIC CURRENT 
GREEK GOD 


4. The Suez Canal is owned by: 
GERMANY TURKEY 
A FRENCH CORPORATION 
ITALY EGYPT GREAT BRITAIN 
5. It's considered good form not to look 

which of the following in the mouth: 
CHICKEN MOSS ANTEATER 
WHALE GIFT HORSE GIRAFFE 


6. Coyote may be properly pronounced: 
KOI TE KYE OAT KEE OT 
COE TE WOLF 


7. The Fordney-McCumber tariff, the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff, and the AAA were all 
supposedly originated to: 
RAID-CONSUMER POCKETBOOKS 
DO AWAY WITH SMUGGLING 
DO-SOMETHING-FOR-THE-FARMER 
REGULATE-IMMIGRATION STOP-TRAFFIC 


8. Ecarte is an interesting: 
SPORT CARD GAME 
PICTURE PUZZLE 


BOOK 
SINGER 


9, One of the following is the only boxer 
to hold three championship titles at one 
time: 

JACK DEMPSEY LOU AMBERS 
TONY CANZONERI HENRY ARMSTRONG 
BARNEY ROSS JOE LOUIS 
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10. “Images in a Mirror” is the name of 
a new: 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESS 
HAT FASHION PERFUME 
BOOK BY SIGRID UNDSET 
COMPOSITION BY SIBELIUS 
SURREALIST PAINTING 


11, Compulsory military or naval service 
is called: 


CONSCRIPTION RESTRICTION 
ENLISTMENT 

COERCION CONNIVANCE 
CONSTRAINT 


12. One word in the following paragraph 
is misspelled: 

Following disease of calamitous propor- 
tions, the victimized miner suffered serious 
hemhorrage which resulted in death. He was 
known to be phlegmatic, obese, and plebeian. 
He had been beset by trials and vicissitudes. 


13. Which of the following statements is 
correct: 

Micronesia is a group of islands in the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Minute angles and distances are meas- 
ured by a Micronesia. 

Micronesia was a king of Phrygia in Greek 
mythology. 


14. One of these auto experts recently set 
an unofficial mark for fast land traveling, 
at 347.155 miles per hour: 

SIR MALCOLM CAMPBELL A. JENKINS 
BILLY WINN CAPTAIN GEORGE EYSTON 


15. The United States Army is divided 
geographically into how many armies? 

8 12 7 

2 4 10 


16. What is wrong with 
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on Thursday. 


17. The Yakima Valley in Washington 
owes ils fame to: 

GOLD IRRIGATION IRON 
ORANGES GRAPEFRUIT WILD FLOWERS 


18. The Bat’a family, well-known expo- 
nents of mass production in European in- 
dustry, are engaged in the manufacture of: 
SHOES MEDALS _UNIFORMS 
MUNITIONS AUTOMOBILES COSMETICS 


19. Phrenology is a pseudo-science claim- 

ing a relation between: 

the faculties of the mind and various meas- 

urements of the skull 

environment and a subject's propensity to 
crime 

the handwriting of a person and his charac- 

ter traits 


20. «The Sandwich Islands are now called 

the: 

HAWAIIAN ISLANDS VIRGIN ISLANDS 

CANARY ISLANDS PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
HAM-ON-RYE ISLANDS 


21. A patent grant gives the inventor the 
right to exclude all others from making, 
using or Selling his invention for how 
many years: 

2 5 12 

99 17 20 
22. In the United States the Secret Service 
is a part of the: 

WAR DEPARTMENT 
REPUBLIC STEEL COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
NAVY DEPARTMENT 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


23. A samovar is a: 
RUSSIAN TEA-URN TURKISH COFFEE POT 
CHINESE BOAT 
INFORMAL UNIVERSITY CLASS 
CHAFING-DISH 
SENATOR FROM GEORGIA 


24. The first real school of music was es- 
tablished in The Netherlands at the end of 
the 14th century by: 

GUIDO DUFAY 
BEETHOVEN 


BENNY GOODMAN 
BACH HAYDN 


25. Most of the western nations have de- 
rived their legal principles from the civil 
law of: 
ROME 

SPARTA 


ATHENS 
TROY 


BABYLONIA 
CHICAGO 


26. What painter, renowned for “The 
Night Watch,” first gained fame for his 
picture “The Lesson in Anatomy”? 
REMBRANDT VAN DYCK 

DA VINCI COROT 


DADA 


27. Pair the following mountains with the 
States in which they are found: 
1. WHITE MOUNTAINS 

a. VERMONT 
2. GREEN MOUNTAINS 

b. NORTH CAROLINA 
3. BLACK MOUNTAINS 

c. NEW HAMPSHIRE 


28. One of the following birds does not 
lay eggs: 


PEACOCK ROBIN ORIOLE 
HERON PIPIT PENGUIN 
29. The rupee is a small coin used in: 

INDIA FRANCE EGYPT 
PERSIA CHINA RUSSIA 


30. The British Empire covers —_— 
mately how much of the world’s habitable 
surface. 


ONE FOURTH TWO THIRDS 
ONE HALF ONE EIGHTH 
TWO FIFTHS THREE EIGHTHS 


31. The Republic of San Marino, the 
smallest republic and supposedly the oldest 
State in Europe, is located in the heart of: 


ITALY SPAIN FRANCE 
GERMANY POLAND SWITZERLAND 
32. Obviously, this wom- 
an is using: 
A PINCE-NEZ 

PINCHERS 





A TELESCOPE 
FIELD GLASSES 

A LORGNETTE ( 
NOSE GLASSES 


> . 
2 
2 
° 
° 


33. Pair these universities with their 
proper colors: 


1. PRINCETON 
a. Orange and White 





2. UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
b. Orange and Blag} 
3. UNI. OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
‘ce. Cardinal and Golg 


34. Echo is defined as the repetition of 
sound in the air, caused by reflection fron 
some obstacle. It is also a: 
BIRD FLOWER 
GREEK MYTHOLOGICAL NYMPH 
EGYPTIAN GODDESS 
ROMAN GLADIATOR FAUN 


35. Every sailor should know that q3. 
muth is: 


AWINDTWISTER DEPTH OF THE WATER 
SEA WEED TRUE BEARING BY COMPAS; 
CORAL PRESENT SPEED OF THE SHip 


36. Before the State of Tennessee came 
into existence, that territory was known gs: 
FEUDAL FIELD MISSISSIPPI EXTENSION 
CHATTANOOGA PROVINCE 
FREESTATEOF FRANKLIN POTTER'S FIELD 
MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME 


37. Grand Larceny is theft of property 
above a fixed value, generally starting ai; 
$25 to $50 $200 to $500 
$5 to $10 


38. One of these statements about the 
Mason and Dixon line is true: 

IT IS PAVED WITH COBBLE STONE. 

IT WAS ACTUALLY SURVEYED. 

IT WAS ORIGINATED TO SETTLE Dis. 
PUTES BETWEEN LORD BALTIMORE AND 
COUNT PULASKI. 


39. “Tiny Tim,” once asserted to be the 
smallest man in the world, was how tall: 
23 INCHES 36 INCHES 12 INCHES 
53 INCHES 100 INCHES 64 INCHES 


40. Who invented the motion-picture ma- 
chine: 

FRANKLIN EDISON CURTIS 
EASTMAN GOODWIN GOLDWIN 


41. John D. Rockefeller’s middle name 














was: 
DODGE DIRNDL DAVISON 
DAVID DRURY DOLE 


42. United States Congressmen who were 
defeated for reelection in the Fall, but who 
slill held office until the opening of the 
new season, were once called: 


COPPERHEADS CARPETBAGGERS 
ECONOMIC ROYALISTS 
LAME DUCKS DIEHARDS SISSIES 


43. One of these statements is true: 
IN THE UNITED STATES ‘NATURALIZED 
CITIZENS HAVE ALL RIGHTS OF NATIVE 
CITIZENS. 
A NATURALIZED CITIZEN MAY NOT 8E- 
COME PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 
A NATURALIZED CITIZEN MAY BECOME 
VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 





44. Loki is the god of strife and the spirit 
of evil in what mythology: 

NORSE 
ROMAN 


GREEK 
INDIAN 


EGYPTIAN 
AFRICAN 


45. What State is this: 
OHIO FLORID 
OKLAHOMA _ INDIAN 
NORTH CAROLINA 
WASHINGTO 





46. Which of the following are now te; 
fused entry into the United States: 

ITALIANS SPANIARDS EGRET PLUMES 
DOGS CHICKENS UNMARRIED SWEDES 


47. Napoleon was exiled to one of thé 
following places: 


WATERLOO ELBA AUSTERLITZ 
DEVIL'S ISLAND MAJORCA _ ST.LOUIS 
48. The dots on dice are so arranged a5 


the sum of those on opposite sides is in 
variably: 

11 5 10 

7 9 13 


49. How are you on Xs: 
1. XANTIPPE 

a. ANCIENT GREEK HISTORIA 
2. XENOPHON 

b. A FORM OF CELLULOID 
3. XYLONITE 

c. WIFE OF SOCRATES 





50. One of the following diseases take 
the largest death toll in the United State 
each year: ° 

HEART DISEASE CANCER PNEUMONI 
TUBERCULOSIS ACCIDENTS BOREDO 
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THE JUDGE FOR DECEMBER 





HONORS SUCH AS THESE MAKE LONGINES 








TEN WORLD'S FAIR GRAND PRIZES 
TWENTY EIGHT GOLD .MEDALS 








EwWworRtLD’S MOST WONORED WATCH 


MORE OBSERVATORY ACCURACY 
AWARDS THAN ANY OTHER WATCH 








USED EXCLUSIVELY TO TIME AND NAVIGATE HOWARD 
HUGHES’ EPOCHAL "ROUND -THE-WORLD FLIGHT 


OFFICIAL WATCH OF THE NAT'L 
AERONAUTICAL - ASSOCIATION 
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OFFICIAL WATCH OF THE 
AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION 





THE WATCH OF THE WORLD'S 
FAMOUS EXPLORERS AND AVIATORS 


EXCLUSIVE OFFICIAL WATCH OF UNITED AIR LINES, 
FLYING U. S. AIRMAIL ROUTE No. 1, COAST TO COAST 
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WORLD'S LARGEST FINE WATCH FACTORY 
WHERE LONGINES WATCHES ARE MADE 








nd bracelet, 17 jewel movement....$3420.00. 





Longines-Weems 
Second Setting Watch 
with. time-to-the 
second feature: 15 
jwls., qe!d filled $60.00 


LONGINES-WITTNAUER 


Présentation—I4K solid gold, 17 jewels $85.00 


New York Paris Montreal 


LONGINES WATCHES 


WITTNAUER WATCHES 


WATCH 


AGASSIZ WATCHES 


Lindbergh - Longines 
Hour-Angle Watch 

World's most famous 
aviation timepiece: [5 
jwls., gold filled.$75.0 


co., INC. 


Geneva 


TOUCHON WATCHES 
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In Witness Whereot 


NORGE 


I take pleasure in sending you a clip- 
ping from the largest daily newspaper in 
Norway. The clipping is a translation of a 
jupce article. The newspaper flatters 11 
jupce by giving neither city nor country 
where THE juDGE is published, simply “tut 
junce.” The newspaper editor rightly as- 
sumes that THE jUDGE is known all over 
the world. 


William P. Hunt, 
Seattle, Wash. 


The Item 


I ,,Judge” leses: 

17. mai er Norges 4. juli. Da de norske 
i Amerika iar feiret dagen hendte to 
kjedelige ting: 

1. I San Diego samledes nordmennene 
for en oplesning av Henrik Ibsens dikte. 
De var pa engelsk, og neste dag nevnte 
avisene ,den store dikter Henry Gibson”. 

2. I Los Angeles samledes nordmennene 
for a spise den tradisjonelle rett, importert 
lutefisk. Neste dag fant de ut at lutefis- 
ken var importert fra Japan. 








The JUDGE Repeats Popular Combination Offer to X-WORD PUZZLE FANS 


Here it Is 


* A copy of The JUDGE'S famous X-WORD PUZZLE OMNIBUS 
* With a 2 Year subscription to The JUDGE . . . 24 issues 


both for the regular price of The JUDGE alone 
ONLY 


This amazing X-WORD OMNI. 
BUS is really three big puzzle 
books in one—366 pages... . 150 
puzzles . . . promising more ex- 
citement than a camera finish at Pimlico 
- « » puzzles that will give your wits a 
workout far more strenuous and with 
more amusing results than any other puz- 
zles you have ever worked. Then, each 
month, for 24 months thereafter, in THE 
JUDGE, TWO more puzzles to keep you 
in top mental form. 

Any JUDGE X-Word fan will tell you 
that the X-WORD PUZZLE OMNIBUS 


alone is a full $3.00 value .... to say noth- 





$3.00 


With The 
Answers 


ing of the entertainment THE 
JUDGE will bring each month, 
for 24 consecutive months, to you 
and your family. 

THE JUDGE is your National Magazine 


of Humor, Politics and Satire—packed to 
the brim with the cleverest productions of 
America’s cartoonists, writers and rhyme- 
sters. You need THE JUDGE to round out 
your reading program .. . for its fresh 
slant on the facts, fads and foibles of the 
day. TWO years of this, with the famous 
JUDGE X-WORD OMNIBUS at less than the 
newsstand price of THE JUDGE alone is a 
ONCE IN A LIFETIME OPPORTUNITY. 


366 Take prompt advantage of 
this offer .... for yourself 

Pages .... for bridge prizes .... 
150 for Christmas giving. Send us 
your Christmas list with re- 

Puzzles mittance to cover and THE 


JUDGE will do the rest. 


3 VOLUMES in 1 


In this Published originally at the 
BIG price of $1.50 each are 
YOURS in ONE big vol- 

BOOK ume, with 24 issues of THE 
JUDGE for ONLY $3.00... 

if you mail the coupon now. 


free 


If you place your order promptly 
we will include THE JUDGE 
X-WORD PUZZLE pencil to make 
the going smoother. This is an 
EXTRA gift that costs you nothing 
but your promptness. 





USE THIS SPECIAL OFFER COUPON TODAY 


THE JUDGE, 
18 East 48th Street, New York City 


Herewith my check 
money orde 


for $3.00 for which you may send me immediately, postpaid, 


r 
my copy of THE JUDGE'S X-WORD OMNIBUS, and enter my subscription to THE JUDGE for 


the next 24 issues. 


Name 





Address 





City 


State 
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We reprint the item from Tidens Tegn to 
show our readers why we’re glad we pub- 
lish THE JUDGE in English. 


BRICKBATS AND FEATHERS 


In reference to question No. 18 in your 
August number in reference to the falling 
of a bag of bricks as against a bag of 
feathers—I beg to differ. In other words, 
J am almost sure that your answer is 
wrong. The bricks will surely come down 
first—they would fall at the same speed in 
a vacuum, but not in the atmosphere. 

John T. Austin, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Physicists assure us that air friction 
would be negligible on a half-ton weight 
in so comparatively short a fall, unless the 
bag was such as to present a disproportion- 
ately broad surface in one plane. Theoret- 
ically wé must admit that the bricks would 
reach the ground first, but practically, the 
difference in time would be so slight as to 
be imperceptible. (We are waiting a permit 
to drop bags of bricks and feathers from 


roof.) 
SWITCH: 


Think Dorothy Hoffman better check 
up on the switching problem (page 40, 
September issue) again. 

If you Pull B up to I, the engine will be 
between the car and the end of the line 
and could not get back to B. I may be 
wrong. 

O. M. Steele, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


“Pull” should have been “push,” and the 
direction would have been: “Push B up 
on right to I, etc.” Thanks. 


0-0-0-H CAPTAIN! 


Much as I regret to cast the slightest 
shadow upon Lynn Sumner’s adroit and 
amusing verse, OH, CAPTAIN, MY CAP- 
PAIN! which appears in your August is- 
sue, I think IT had better warn you that 
his word for the Mexico-American sour 
milk concoction does not agree with Mr. 
Noah Webster’s—nor with the word I 
pronounced during that historic Advertis- 
ing Men’s Spelling Bee. 

Our word—Noah’s and mine—is jocoque, 
pronounced ho-ko’ ka; or, jocoqui, pro- 
nounced ho-ko’ ke. 

If your readers are anything like my 
Spelling Bee's listeners, you're going to get 
a host of letters about this. (We did—Ed.) 
I've no idea whether the most irate objec- 
tions will come from residents of Sour- 
milk, New Jersey, or from southwestern 
devotees of Hohokus, the w.k. Mexican 
buttermilk. 

In any case, Lynn Sumner’s hohokus 
made a better final rhyme than jocoque 
would have made. Paul Wing, 


Riverside, Conn. 


HAVING WONDERFUL TIME 

In the September issue of Jupcr, on the 
fourth page, you claim that the camp that 
Ginger Rogers went to in “Having Won- 
derful Time,” was Camp KillKare. 1 be- 
lieve that on closer inspection, you will 
find it to be—Kamp-Karefree. ° 

Stephen W. Plimpton, 
Brookline, Mass. 

Our reviewer says that if he had written 
the play he would have called it Camp 
Killkare. 


COVERS AND HATE 

THe jupce has been, all of my life, a 
sort of friend of the family, bringing 
laughter and good cheer with each visit. 

Now that it is the fashion to “hate 
Roosevelt,” you seem to delight in cover 
designs which while they please those 
other “haters” are not funny to those who 
honor and respect and deeply love him. 

Does that seem so absurd to vou? It is 
stupid to overlook varying opinions. 

I admit that if you indulged in bur- 
lesque at the expense of Landon or Hoover 
it would not offend me, but in principle 
it would be all wrong especially if you 
want to be amusing to the nation! 

(Mrs.). Heber Parker Storrs 
New Orleans, La. 
Are you sure you mean THE JUDGE covers? 


TRY IT NOW 
Won't you please publish an “Are You 
Sure?” in the near future which is simple 
enough for me to score an 80 or better— 
the best I’ve been able to do so far is 76, 
and I'm afraid it’s giving me some sort 
+ ae. Edward B. Pope, 
Boston, Mass. 





Answers to 
“Are You Sure?” 


Baker 70 
Milkman 66 
Butcher 58 


Policeman 80 


1. Williams and Amherst. 

2. Arkansas 

3. gas 

4. a French corporation 

5. gift horse 

6. kye oat 

. do-something-for-the-farmer 

8. card game 

9. Henry Armstrong 

10. book by Sigrid Undset 

11. conscription 

12. hemhorrage (hemorrhage) 

13. Micronesia is a group of islands etc. 

14. Captain George Eyston 

15. 4 

16. The Ist day should fall on Tuesday 

17. Irrigation 

18. shoes 

19. the faculties of the mind and various 
measurements of the skull 

20. Hawaiian Islands 

an. O8 

22. Treasury Department 

23. Russian tea-urn 

24. Dufay 

25. Rome 

26. Rembrandt 

Eis WE: Be SM 

28. peacock 

29. India 

30. One fourth 

31. Italy 

32. lorgnette 

$3. 1.b., 2.a., 3.c. 

34. Greek mythological nymph 

35. true bearing by compass 

36. Free State of Franklin 

37. $25 to $50 

38. It was actually surveyed 

39. 23 inches 

40. Edison 

41. Davison 

42. Lame Ducks 

45. A naturalized citizen may not become 
President of the United States 

44. Norse 

45. Ohio 

46. egret plumes 

47. Elba 


7 
49. l.c., d.a., 3.b. 
50. heart disease 





Balmy Bridge 


(Continued from page 27) 


Here is a double dummy problem sent 
us by Louise Bright, Bridge Editor of the 
Detroit News. You try it: 


North 
* 743 
9 Q)6 
@ 9762 
& © 106 
West East 
@ 8652 a 9 
y@ K975 gy 108432 
@ 3 @ AQJ 10 
& 9132 & 875 


South, Dealer 
@ AKQJ 10 
A 


@ K85 
& AKJ 

South dealt and bid 2a. North said 2 
no-trump, South 3@, and North 4@, end. 

West leads his singleton diamond which 
East wins with the ace and returns the 
@Q. South covers with the @K, and West 
trumps. The problem is to fulfill the con- 
tract of 4@ against the best possible de- 
fence by East and West. 

If it gets you down, you'll find the solu- 
tion in the next round of Balmy Bridge. 
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AND CAREFREE ! 


“Eat, drink and be merry — aye, indeed ! 
But take heed that thou eat wisely and 
that thou drink ever so wisely . . . else i - 
no wise sanst thou long remain merry | 


. Medieval Prov Proverb 
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Golden Wedding 7 
You peel Good), ‘bout? / 


? 
How about your next Old-fashioned, Manhattan, or highball? You're Pe ee 
just BOUND fo like it better if it’s made with a whiskey you really feel When you sce this tall 
bottle at the bar, you're 
good about! So why pull your punch? Go au the way and ask for in a place that gives you 


. . . , . ALL whiskey...Finch’ 
Golden Wedding. There’s a feeling of pleasant satisfaction in the knowl- ’ finest. Ablendoferraight 


edge it’s ALL whiskey — de luxe whiskey— a truly grand union of peerless Nea reed heed aaps 
straight whiskies from the famous House of Finch. Even the very young- this product are 4 years 


or more old! 
est whiskey in it is 4 years old. An honest, forthright, 4-square product GOLDEN WEDDING 


: , es As prefer, in Bourbon or Rye 
if there ever was one— COMPLETELY whiskey — and completely delicious! es —s. : 





COPR. 1938, JOS. S. FINCH& CO., INC. SCrchWBY, PA. 


Even the youngest whiskey in it is 4 years old 





